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AMERICAN CAVALRY. 


THE mere suggestion that a distinguished visitor within our borders 
had formed an opinion that our cavalry was not the best in the world 
seems to have aroused the press in a way that the incident, even if 
true, did not justify. If there is one thing which Americans have al- 
ways condemned in foreigners it is an assumption of superiority, and 
yet, of late, many sensible people, carried away by the wave of pros- 
perity which has swept us along, seem to_think that any one who does 
not place us at the pinnacle is lacking in proper appreciation. Under 
criticism, anger and resentment are usually developed, yet the wise 
man takes warning and examines his work from foundation to super-* 
structure with a view to profiting by the critics’ suggestions. It turns 
out that there were no criticisms,:and it is entirely probable that our 
recent guest may not have understood that the period of his visit was 
an “off” one for political news and that thousands of energetic and 
active news-gatherers were dependent upon interviews, train wrecks 
and murders to fill the few columns left after spacing the, prognosti- 
cations as to the relative chances of presidential candidates. We do 
not pretend to have the finest cavalry in the world, but the best all 
around organizations of that arm for our purposes which can be de- 
vised. The development of the American type of cavalry during the 
past century is an interesting and profitable study. 

The influence of fire-arms, which have been undergoing constant 
improvement almost from the day gun-powder became useful for 
military purposes, is responsible for a revolution in army methods. 
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The influence of each advance in knowledge of gun construction is 
generally to be detected in modifications of tactics and drill regula- 
tions. The orders of battle in various periods of history have required 
cavalry to fight in formations ranging from one to six or more ranks 
in depth.- The double rank formation still obtains in the cavalry of 
the great military powers, but it was discarded in America as the re- 
sult of the experience of the great Civil War, when nearly 300,000 
cavalrymen contended for the mastery. 

The long continued efforts to make mounted infantry and dra- 
goons efficient while the state of fire-arms was yet quite primitive 
resulted only in discrediting the dragoons. The lance has been period- 
ically praised and discredited. At various times in the world’s his- 
tory it has won high praise through great performance on the field of 
battle. It has been restored recently to full favor in some of the most 
highly trained and effective armies of modern times, yet no serious 
test has been made of it since the days of Napoleon. A few minor 
charges here and there during a century do not constitute a service 
test of any weapon. 

Until the reorganization of the United States army in Igo1, the 
proportion of cavalry to the other arms was always determined by the 
emergency of the moment rather than upon any well considered plan. 
During the Revolution, the early Indian wars, the War of 1812, and 
until the failure to accomplish good results in the Florida War, 1833 
to 1836, the mounted service was performed almost wholly by militia 
or volunteers. All the early Indian wars were treated as spasmodic 
outbreaks demanding only a temporary application of force. Although 
a reorganization of the small army took place in 1821, no provision 
whatever was made for cavalry. The first permanent cavalry regiment 
of the regular army was organized in 1833 and designated the First 
Dragoons. The Second Dragoons was organized especially for duty 
against the Seminole Indians, and its splendid services together with 
the increasing needs of the Southwestern frontier, prevented the dis- 
bandment of this fine regiment. These two regiments of dragoons 
constituted -the entire mounted force of a permanent character in 
service prior to the Mexican War. During that war the regiment of 
Mounted Rifles was organized, and, although it fought as infantry 
for a time, it was reorganized at the close of the war as a mounted 
regiment and has continued in service ever since. The acquisition of 
California and other territory, the discovery of gold, followed by un- 
precedented immigration across the Indian country, demanded a fur- 
ther increase of the mounted contingent, and, in 1855, Congress au- 
thorized two regiments, the First and Second Cavalry, which were 
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organized and sent at once to duty upon the Western frontier, where 
the encroachments upon Indian lands was causing incessant conflict. 

From the date of the organization of these regiments until 1861 
they retained their original designations of Dragoons, Mounted Rifles 
and Cavalry. The drill regulations in vogue during this period were 
adopted from those of the French army, and, with the arms in use at 
the time, they answered their purpose. These regiments were all 
very efficient and were schools of practice where many of the most 
successful generals of the Civil War received their training. Their 
gallantry was attested on many fields in the Florida War, the Mexican © 
War, and upon the great plains of the West. They endured untold 
hardships by flood and field, and fixed a complete type of cavalry 
upon which all were reorganized in 1861 and which served as a model 
for the organization of two hundred and seventy-two regiments of : 
volunteer cavalry mustered into service during the Civil War. The 
present Sixth was created as the Third Cavalry in 1861, but immedi- 
ately afterward the designation of all regiments was changed by the 
abolition of the terms dragoons and mounted rifles, the First and 
Second Dragoons becoming the First and Second Cavalry, the Mount- 
ed Rifles the Third Cavalry, the First, Second and Third Cavalry be- 
coming the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Cavalry. It was not, however, 
until 1862 that all received the same organization as the Sixth. Prior 
to this time the old regiments has been organized on the European 
model of five squadrons of two troops each. The regular and volun- 
teer regiments were organized with twelve troops, but the squadron 
of two troops each was continued throughout the war. 

All experience previous to the Civil War had been limited to meet- 
ing emergencies arising in dealing with brave, cunning and relentless 
savages. The new field of action now called for the organization of 
larger tactical bodies of cavalry than had ever before been required in 
this country. Millions were expended in putting into service volunteer 
cavalry regiments under the prevailing idea that patriotism made sol- 
diers. Much discouragement and an enormous waste of public funds 
resulted. It was only after a year or two of experience and a thorough 
weeding out that the cavalry became worthy of the reputation which 
came quickly in the wake of its great successes. During the last two 
years of the war the improvement in the cavalry was very marked, 
and under many gallant leaders an almost continuous record of vic- 
tories was made. Operations which have become known by the term 
raids, were conducted by the cavalry of both armies. Legitimate 
raids, carefully planned and executed with celerity and decision, have 
become recognized as valuable adjuncts of the operations of armies. 
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A large number of so-called raids during the Civil War, on both sides, 
were demanded by no military necessity, and resulted in excessive 
loss of horses without corresponding benefits to the general plan of 
operations. 

The organization, equipment and methods of employment of cav- 
alry in the Civil War gradually became quite uniform and have since 
been clearly recognized as the American system. The cavalry was 
armed with breech loading magazine carbines, while the infantry con- 
tinued to use the muzzle loading rifle throughout the war. The cav- 
alry regiments were gradually armed throughout with carbine, pistol 
and sabre, and this continues to-day although the firearms have been 
improved from time to time in the constant effort to keep pace with 
the highest modern development. Whenever the ground was favor- 
able theré was no inclination to avoid combat, nor, on the other hand, 
was there any timidity on the part of cavalry when infantry was 
encountered. The weakening caused by the detachment of horse 
holders was compensated for by the superiority of fire action of the 
magazine carbines. The new carbine now being prepared for issue 
is second to none in the world in the essentials of trajectory and pene- 
tration. 

The number of regular cavalry regiments continued at six through- 
out the Civil War, but was increased to ten in 1866 because of the 
need for more adequate protection from Indians on the frontier. The 
school of practice which existed during the continuance of Indian 
hostilities in their final great effort to resist the invasion of their 
country by the whites, could not be equaled as a means of development 
of self-reliance, woodcraft and the ability to care for one’s self gen- 
erally in the field. The cessation of savage warfare, as the Indian 
lands became circumscribed by the settlements, made it necessary to 
devise schemes of instruction to train the younger generation in 
campaign duties. Some of the regiments were withdrawn from the 
frontiers and established at permanent posts in larger garrisons. 
Everything possible was done to make the ten regiments of regular 
cavalry as perfect a fighting machine as possible. The success of 
these efforts is well attested by the results. 

When war with Spain was declared the cavalry regiments moved 
promptly to the front and gave a good account of themselves. Six 
of the regiments participated in the expedition to Santiago, Cuba, and 
one went with the first Philippine expedition. Owing to insufficiency 
of transports the cavalry division with General Shafter’s Corps was 
compelled to leave behind all horses, except those of one squadron, 
and to serve through the Santiago de Cuba campaign dismounted. 
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The cavalry performed every duty required of the infantry and sus- 
tained the reputation for gallantry and efficiency won upon many 
historic fields of the Civil and Indian Wars. The same degree of 
success has followed the cavalry operations in China and the Philip- 
pines. Complete success was lacking in the operations in the Philip- 
pines until a cavalry brigade, provided with pack mules for trans- 
portation of rations, was put in the field. It then became possible to 
follow up the insurgent army, which rapidly fell to pieces and began 
the guerrilla warfare, which characterized the later days of the insur- 
rection. The continuance of the insurgent warfare, together with the 
conditions existing in China, made it necessary to reorganize the 
regular army and by an increase of its personnel to make practicable 
the release from active service of the volunteers who had been sent to 
the Philippines. 

In undertaking this reorganization, the experience of the past fifty 
years was carefully studied and many changes introduced, although 
as a matter of expediency and compromise, some desirable reforms 
were omitted. The organization of the cavalry regiments composed 
of twelve troops, effected in 1862, had given great satisfaction. The 
squadron of two troops had long been abandoned for the squadron of 
four troops. The number of squadrons, three, corresponds to the 
number of majors. A cavalry regiment of twelve troops without the 
semi-independent squadron is too unwieldy when the ranks are filled 
to the maximum. The numbers authorized for the American cavalry 
squadron of four troops have been fixed’as the result of much experi- 
ence, all of which tends to prove that troops never march to the field 
with a full compliment of men and that after a brief campaign the 
numbers become still further reduced through weeding out of unfit 
men and horses. 

In determining upon the number of regiments of cavalry and the 
number of field batteries of artillery, it was recognized that the 
organized National Guard of the country is composed almost wholly 
of infantry. The expense of mounted troops is very great, and it is 
quite certain that at the outbreak of war of any magnitude, no reli- 
ance could be placed upon volunteer cavalry for mounted action within 
a less period than one year. It was therefore determined to fix the 
number of cavalry regiments at fifteen and the field batteries at thirty. 
This will give a peace strength of 12,000 and a war strength of 
about 18,000 regular cavalry. The changes of organization were very 
slight, consisting in an addition of a few captains, lieutenants and non 
commissioned officers for staff and special duties, and the assignment 
of a band to each regiment without deducting its strength from the 
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troops. This seems a small matter, yet it was a cause of never ending 
friction with troop commanders who were obliged to carry on their 
rolls men they never saw and whose services in the ranks were in 
great demand. 

.The American cavalry is not rated in classes as heavy or light, 
nor are the regiments designated as dragoons, hussars or lancers. 
At the beginning of the Civil War there were a few lancers and many 
of the troops were armed with sabre and pistol only. The lance was 
soon discarded for several very important reasons. It was recognized 
that to use the lance effectively, required both trained horses and men 
and comparatively open country. The heavily wooded country in 
which the various armies operated prevented the use of, large bodies 
of cavalry in the charge; and the long marches without forage or 
shelter broke down the horses so rapidly that it was impossible to 
keep trained horses in the ranks. As fast as carbines could be obtained 
they were issued to all regiments and in the end the whole of the 
cavalry was armed with carbine, pistol and sabre. The title of troop- 
ers who are armed with carbines was formerly dragoons, but the 
armament of many British and European regiments appears to have 
been varied at times without changing the designations of the regi- 
ments. In Germany the lance is now carried by all the regiments, 
although only a portion of them are lancers. 

American cavalry has not been and probably never will be tested 
in combat with European cavalry. In countries where conscription 
is the rule all branches of the service receive their annual drafts of 
men at stated periods, which permits of a systematic and uniform 
method of training. Nations which depend upon voluntary enlist- 
ments must keep the recruiting offices open all the time and fill vacan- 
cies as they occur. This always prevents a troop from being trained 
as perfectly as might otherwise be possible, for just as the entire 
course of instruction is completed as a preparation for field maneu- 
vers a squad of recruits may be received. Until within a few years 
recruits were drilled at general depots, but there was much dissatis- 
faction and the depots were abandoned in favor of the practice of 
sending recruits direct to regiments. The service in the Philippines 
has compelled a change, and several regiments have been assigned 
to duty as schools of instruction for recruits. The system is the 
result of an emergency, is far from perfect, and in fact, is not 
adapted to war conditions. No general depots for recruits will ever 
supply properly instructed men in sufficient numbers to meet the 
requirements of modern arms engaged in a serious war. 

The remount question in the United States has never been treated 
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as a business proposition susceptible of careful regulation, yet the 
enormous proportions of this special branch causes amazement to one 
who is not familiar with the subject. Deaths due to wounds received 
in battle constitute but an insignificant part of the losses of cavalry 
horses in war. It was only after a war experience of two years that 
a cavalry bureau was established in 1863. This resulted in economy 
and increased efficiency, for an enormous number of horses temporarily 
disabled through excessive marching and lack of forage, were turned 
in at the general depots and recuperated sufficiently to be again issued. 
The number turned in was but a fraction of the whole number issued, 
owing to the difficulty of returning worn-out horses from distant and 
isolated points. Some idea of the dimensions of the remount busi- 
ness may be had from the statement that 188,718 horses were pur- 
chased during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. During the first 
eight months of that year the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac was 
supplied with two complete remounts, which required 40,000 horses. 
The total number of mules and horses required to keep up the supply 
for all the armies was 500 each day, and the data collected showed that 
for every two men of the whole force employed, one animal was re- 
quired in the ranks or trains. The recent experience of the British 
Army in South Africa indicates that the loss of animals in the Civil 
War was not exceptional and that whenever campaigns are undertaken 
in a sparsely settled country history will repeat itself. 

The American cavalry has justified its existence on many well 
contested battle fields. The histories of some of its regiments read 
like veritable romances ; so many stories of daring by flood and field 
do they contain that even Americans can scarcely comprehend that 
such a life has been going on within our borders during a half century 
or more. They have served the country well at home and across the 
distant seas, and will always be found standing to horse ready for the 
call “to arms.” That they and the system under which they serve are 
perfect no one claims; that they are alert and quick to note the march 
of- progress no one can doubt who reads the history of their achieve- 
ments from the Everglades to Pekin. 

Wy. H. Carrer, 


Brigadier General U. S. Army. 
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BUTTONS. 


I, 


“Eyes” the girls called him. Well might they have sung— 


“And when your glances rest on me, 
Right here they make me feel so funny.” 


The class called him “Shanks,” for he was very long, and to see him 
in the riding-hall with those legs of his clasping the bare ribs of a 
Roman-nosed brute that had broken the head of nearly every other 
man that had tried to ride him, was a sight for gods and men. At 
least Tommy Dobbs thought so, but then to little Tommy “Shanks” 
was perfection. 

It was at the “Graduation Hop ;” the emancipated sure-of-diplomas 
had resolved to let their moustaches grow, and, with the energies that 
remained, assisted Strauss and Waldteufel, to waltz into the hearts 
of all the pretty girls in the room. All of them—the girls—were 
eager to dance with “Eyes,” and many a heart fluttered as the tall, 
graceful cadet bowed and begged for the pleasure, et cetera. Yet he 
chose to dance oftener with Miss Daisy Van Stump than with any of 
the others, and as the twain glided noiselessly over the glassy floor, 
many another pair paused to admire what seemed to be the poetic 
embodiment of the melody the band was playing. 

But even waltzes must have an end, and as the “voluptuous swell’ 
ceased, “Eyes” and his fair partner strolled away from the room, out 
upon the green and towards the Hudson, whose calm waters reflected 
the twinkling of the myriads of stars that shone in the cloudless blue 
above. 

“And so you go away to-morrow, Miss Daisy ?” 

“Yes ; in the morning.” 

“Then I may not see you. I am so sorry 

“So am I—we go to the Springs—but we shall see you in New 
York? We return in September; and, Mr. Eyes—I beg your pardon, 
Mr.——” 

“No, no; call me ‘Eyes,’ Miss Daisy. Ah! Daisy, if I may 
speak Ee 


” 
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There! I can’t go on. There is but one language for this sort 
of thing, and as all of us have been in love at least once, it is hardly 
necessary to encumber the record with what would be simply a re- 
hearsal of what has been going on ever since Adam and Eve began it. 
Ill-natured people say that Eve began it. Well, I’m glad she did. 
Perhaps Adam was 

But let us get back to our pair of rapt ones. 

There was moonlight all about them, music filled the air, and 
flowers bloomed amid the love that stirred their hearts. Why say 
more? Stay! Yes; as they re-enter the room it was observed in a 
stage whisper by the eldest Miss Sternchase, who had been at the 
Point every season since the Mexican War, that a button was missing 
from the left breast of “Eye’s” jacket, and that one of the pale-blue 
satin lozenges that adorned Miss Daisy’s gown was not where the 
eldest Miss Sternchase had last seen it. 

The next afternoon many people stood on the wharf waiting for 
the steamer which was to carry them away. The Van Stump family— 
father, mother and Daisy—were of the number, and the crowd was 
ireckled here and there with youthful militaires—some going away, 
many saying the last few words they would ever speak to the pink 
ears that listened; that had listened to others the year before; whose 
owners would be ready the coming summer to accept the devotion of 
the next graduating class. But Miss Daisy was not one of these light- 
hearted triflers—at least as far as “Eyes” was concerned; and he, 
too, was there, looking as if, but for the bystanders and Van Stump 
pere et mére, he would have taken her in his arms and kept her there 
forever. But he couldn’t. ; 

Van Stump pére was said to be “made of money,” and he looked 
it. The mére was fat, forty, and very red. People said that while her 
husband furnished the money, all the “blood” was on her side. Miss 
Daisy was a darling. How she became possessed of such parents— 
I mean as to looks—Mr. Darwin might have explained. I can’t. She 
was tall—not too tall—a figure round, yet lithe and springy, with 
violet eyes and hair of wavy chestnut; a face that was grave when in 
repose, and that flashed like a sudden burst of sunshine when she 
smiled; and she had that “excellent thing”—a voice that was “ever 
soft, gentle and low.” 

So “Eyes” had to content himself with the barest of partings— 
a throbbing grasp; a yearning look; a tremulous “good-by;” a whis- 
pered “God bless you!” Then “all aboard!” was sung out. The boat 
moved into mid stream, leaving poor “Eyes” on the pier to watch with 
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all his soul the fast-receding face and form of what was all the world 
to him. 

He had actually forgotten that a Being with a tape-measure was 
waiting at the other end of the road to take his measure for a uniform! 
And as he walked quickly up the hill, little Dobbs, very much out 
of breath, overtook him. 

“Hello, Shanks, old boy! What’ll you give for some news? I’ve 
seen the list. You and I get the —th Cavalry—think of it! So we 
may as well go out together.” 

“Congratulate you, Chick,” was the reply. 

“Chick” was the fond abbreviation of Chiquito, as Tommy was 
styled by the class “for short,’ somebody said. 

Shanks had naturally asked for a cavalry regiment, but how Chick 
had managed to climb into the saddle was not patent to the rest of the 
class, who knew his capacity for tumbling head first into the tan- 
bark whenever his steed—and all the horses in the riding hall were 
acquainted with Tommy—grew tired of drill. There was but one 
solution—he had used family influence (for he came from the whisky 
part of Kentucky) to obtain such an assignment in order to be near 
his dearest friend. 

It was arranged, then, that “the twins,” as they were sometimes 
called, should start in company for Dakota, on whose wide plains their 
regiment was fast forgetting all about civilization. 

“And now,” said Chick, “what are you going to do with yourself? 
I must go home, of course; but, hang it! I don’t want to stay in 
that distillery-soaked country too long, and shall get to the seaside 
as soon as a decent regard for the bones of my ancestors will permit.” 

“To say the truth, Chick, I hardly know; my guardian’s people 
expect me to spend part of the next three months with them; but I 
shall run away down to the sea, and take a good long look at it, for 
you and I, dear boy, are not likely to see much salt water in the next 
few years. Where do you bring up?” : 

“Oh, I shall go to the place where they have a lot of rocks and 
sand, and fish and things. Somewhere in Maine—hang it! I can’t 
think of the name. I’ve had to remember such a lot of stuff about 
HO*, and all the rest of it (so useful in the cavalry), that hang me 
if I can recollect anything that I do want to know. But it begins 
with a B and has a pool, whatever that is.” 

“Chick, my boy, that’s just where I’m going—Biddeford Pool. 
Meet me there. Let’s see—I must go to Richfield in y 

“Yes; I know. She will be there. Goon. Congratulate you, old 


? 
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fellow, and all that; lots of tin, and as for beauty———” Here Chick 
clasped his hands and gazed at the sky. 

“Don’t be a donkey, Dobbs. I shall be there” (severely )—‘“at 
Biddeford in August.” 

“Pardon me. But, Shanks, dear old fellow, I saw it all when you 
both came back to the ballroom last night, and—Gad! I’m as happy 
about it as ii—as if—as if I were going to marry you myself!” 

By this time the two friends had reached the hallowed spot where 
the Being from New York was waiting with the tape measure. One 
of the results of his efforts was rather startling to Tommy’s mamma, 
who said, when her son appeared to her wondering eyes in the full- 
dress uniform of a second lieutenant of cavalry, “Sakes, alive, Tommy! 
if you don’t look jest like the inside of a mustard pot!” 


II. 


The harvest moon in the fullness thereof was making a very early 
start just above the eastern horizon, glinting with a rosy red the 
jagged rocks that make picturesque the southwest coast of Maine, 
and in the mellow light it cast along the glistening beach many pairs 
of human doves found food for tender words. But of these, two only 
are just now very interesting. 

Who were they? 

Listen. 

“What a delightful night for boating, is it not?’ This from one 
who at first glance looked very like the Daisy. 

But she wasn’t The. And yet her likeness to Daisy was the cause 
of the interest, the something, that, as it overhung the tender edge of 
friendship, was felt for her by her companion, who answered— 

“Yes; look how the light seems to swim upon the waves. How 
calm it is!” ° 

A pudgy youth who was the male bird of the other pair, and none 
other than Tommy Dobbs, with a new moustache looking like the 
business end of an old tooth brush, here lifted up his voice with— 

“T say, Shanks! we are about to get up a rowing party to the 
island and back, and you and Miss Mopus are booked to go.” 

“Oh, that will be nice!” said the young lady, who was the one 
with whom Shanks was, as Tommy said, ratherly coarsely, “keeping 
his hand in.” “Really, Mr. Sinclair, of all things in the world a moon- 
light row is what I most dote on.” 
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And his name was Jack Sinclair. The girls hereabout did not cali 
him “Eyes,” as did those who knew him where he wore gray cloth 
and pipe-clay ; and yet they felt the magic of his glance none the less. 

In a few minutes the big barge, filled with a jolly, melodious 
crowd, was off and away o’er the waters blue, but Jack and Miss 
Mopus were not in it. 

How did this happen? 

This was the way. When the party arrived at the pier whence 
they were to descend into the barge, Jack and Miss Mopus, who had’ 
stopped to admire a cloud effect or something else, were a little in 
the rear of the column. I say Jack and Miss Mopus, but it was Miss 
M. who did the halting, and Jack, out of his natural courtesy, forbode 
to urge her onward. Poor boy! this gentleness cost him much. 

So when they did at length reach the stairs at the foot of which 
the barge rocked lazily, it—the boat—was quite comfortably full, and 
the only available place was a bit of a triangular seat up in the bow, 
full of holes like a colander, upon which Miss Mopus said she would 
not sit; they must find room elsewhere. 

“But, hang it!—I beg pardon!—you can’t. We're like a lot of 
sardines back here. Might make room for you, Miss Mopus, and I'll 
give way for Shanks and go ashore.” All this from Tommy Dobbs. 

But Tommy’s young lady was not going to stand any such non- 
sense, and she said, in a low but very energetic voice, that gave promise 
of an uncertain future for him who should win—I had almost said 
“and wear’’—her ; but she would do the wearing— 

“Mr. Dobbs, you are not going to desert me for that Mr. Shanks, 
I know.” 

Before Tommy could say a word either way Shanks called out, in 
his big voice, “No, no, Chick! Stay where you are. There’s a little 
‘dinky’ tied somewhere here, and Miss Mopus and I will soon be in 
your wake. You will not mind going with me, Miss Mopus ?” 

“Oh, no; should be charmed, Mr. Shan—Mr. Sinclair.” 

So, as soon as the barge crew pulled away from the pier, Shanks, 
having found the “dinky,” brought it to the foot of the dripping 
steps, and Miss Mopus was soon sitting in the stern sheets, her hand 
on the tiller, having on the way thither made two ingeniously un- 
successful attempts to swamp the craft by twice convulsively seizing 
Shanks as he stood up to assist her across the thwarts. Off they 
went in the track of the bubble left in the wake of the barge, now 
many yards ahead. But Shanks pulled a strong oar, and at first it 
looked as if the distance might decrease; but it didn’t. The little boat 
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was so light, and Miss Mopus was so—well, so heavy, but her heavenly 
body was of the first magnitude—that the “dinky’s” bow stood up a 
little, and, as the light chopping sea slapped at her, showed just a little 
bit of keel. Consequently rowing was difficult work, even for one 
who, like Shanks, had had the odor of brine in his nostrils all his life. 
And thus it happened that the barge, rapidly gaining, soon rounded 
the rocky point of the island and was lost to view. 

Shanks saw nothing of this, for, like the man in the song, he 
“looked one way and rowed another.” Courtesy demanded that he 
should look at his vis-a-vis, who would look at him and talk, and he 
found it a pleasant thing to do, though his heart was safe in the memo- 
ry of the one dear girl far away. Miss Mopus talked very well; she 
was very pretty; and being like Daisy in many things physical, there 
was, as I have said, a certain tie, made up of interest, as one would 
feel in gazing at a not-too-well-drawn picture of a friend. Like and 
yet not like. That sort of thing. 

Well, the lady talked. They all do, bless their dear souls !—yes. 
Some more than others—never less. And as she talked and gazed on 
the handsome brown face before her, she paid no attention to the 
course of the vessel she was assumed to be steering, when, all at 
once—bump! and Miss Mopus fell nearly into the arms of Shanks, 
who, easing oars, replaced the lady, and remarked: 

“Great Scott! what’s that?” And without waiting for a reply, 
turned his head to find that the nose of the “dinky” was fast in the 
sandy beach. So much for Miss Mopus’s steering! 

“I say, Miss Mopus, we can’t cross the island, you know.” And 
the youngster laughed. 

It was not polite, and she chose to be in a little pet. One does 
not like to be told of one’s faults, and least of all, by the one who is 
dear, and Miss Mopus had begun to find that Shanks was very dear 
to her. There was enough in the situation—the moonlight, the every- 
thing—to make fire where but an hour ago was just a little smoke. 
And when Shanks apologized for his rudeness in his soothing way, 
Miss Mopus’s heart fell fluttering at his feet. But he knew it not. 
Not he! He was too modest, too loyal to the girl whose blue lozenge, 
held by a golden thread about his neck, lay against his heart (for 
he was a little bit sentimental), to dream that any one else could 
weave a tender thought for him. And yet when the Mopus laid her 
soft, white, perfectly modeled hand on his, pressing it just a little; 
looked with her deep gray eyes, that had a nice way of dilating and 
moistening, into his, and said in her full voice, so like Daisy’s own, 
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that she forgave him, it must be confessed that he felt a little queer. 
Man is called the sterner sex, but really, in a case of this kind, the 
odds are on the other side. 

However, he said nothing—nothing that his Daisy, had she then 
arisen like another Aphrodite from the sparkling foam, might not 
have listened to, but he did say: 

“The barge must be just around that point, and, if you like, Miss 
Mopus, we may as well scramble over the rocks and surprise them all. 
They won’t expect to see us coming overland—I know every step of 
the way.” 

“Nothing could be better, I’m sure, for I feel just a little cramped 
from sitting so long. So good of you to propose a walk.” 

So Shanks sprang out, taking with him a light, three-pounded 
anchor secured by a line, the other end of which was reeved in a ring 
set in the bow. This he sunk in the sand, and then returned to the 
boat, from which he helped Miss Mopus to disembark, the seizing 
business being repeated as she skipped over the gunwale to the some- 
what sloppy beach. Foreseeing that the ebbing tide might leave the 
boat high and dry, he gave it plenty of rope, and midway upon the 
line set a heavy stone to prevent the “slack” dragging the anchor. 
Then the pair started for the other side of the rocky point. 

The way was rough and rugged, and the moon had a tantalizing 
way (Shanks thought—Mopus didn’t) of going behind bits of black 
with silver-edged cloud when they came to a place where the assistance 
of a strong arm was necessary. The situation was not without its 
charm, for when the moon chose to do the magic lantern act,. Mis: 
Mopus would creep confidingly closer to her escort. Yet, notwith- 
standing the animal, man, usually becomes human under such circum- 
stances, Shanks behaved in so stolid a way that Miss Mopus thought 
him decidedly the reverse. And so, in this manner, the pair sur- 
mounted the point and descended to the beach on its other side to find 
—nothing! No barge, no party, nothing but the beach glistening like 
a white ribbon twixt them and the deep, blue, moonlit expanse of 
dancing water that stretched away until it met the star-specked sky. 

“Why—wh—where are they?” from Miss Mopus. 

“They didn’t land here at all,” said Shanks, who had been looking 
up and down the smooth beach for tracks and footprints, but had 
found none. 

“Then what shall we do?” 

“Only one thing to do—go back.” 

And so they went back over the rocks with the same experience 
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as to moon, clouds, and so on, but less enthusiasm on the part of 
Shanks, who didn’t quite like the way the bargeites,had given him the 
slip, as he thought. And he had let Miss Mopus steer! and, ot 
course—but then it would be unmanly to blame her. He ought to 
have kept a sharp lookout and followed the barge. Miss Mopus 
was not at all put out. Hers was one of those large, unangular, in- 
dolent natures that seldom take things au serieux until they begin to 
look very black, and then— But at present everything was roseate 
and fair in her mind’s eye, and she may have clung a little closer to 
her escort’s arm as they toiled up and down the smooth, moss-grown 
rocks that lay twixt them and the place where they had left the 
“dinky” dancing on the wave. 

And when they got there, the “dinky” was—where? 

“We can’t have lost our way! This, certainly, was the spot where 
we left our boat,” said Shanks, dropping Miss Mopus’s arm and 
running to the edge of the shore, apparently in search of something, 
which he soon found. It was a stone, beneath it a rope, the end of 
which was ragged, as if it had been sawed in twain. This was the 
end towards the sea. The other seemed to be fast; and going towards 
it, Shanks found the anchor as he had left it, half buried in the sand. 
It seemed that the ebb of the tide had tautened the line, and the sway- 
ing motion of the boat had caused the strands to part as they worked 
back and forth against the edges of the rough stone which Shanks 
had placed on it. This very caution had caused the disaster. 

With a sinking heart he turned to say what could not be left un- 
said; but the lady did not wait for him. She was, to put it mildly, 
in a rage. She reasoned, or rather, she concluded, for in the state 
of mind she found herself in just then reason had no place, that poor 
Shanks had purposely kept out of the way of the larger boat, and that 
the disappearance of the “dinky” had been part of his plan. It was 
an outrageous thought, and she was insane enough to give it words. 
She could have torn her tongue away a moment afterwards when 
she saw the horror that stood in his eyes. 

For a moment Shanks was silent. Then he spoke: “Miss Mopus, 
you wrong me terribly. But it is not far to the Pool; I think I can 
make it in an hour, and soon afterwards you will be with your friends.” 

He slipped off the light sack he wore, and, kicking off his low 
shoes, ran swiftly to where the sea met the shore. But she was at 
his side in a moment, all anger gone, and, catching him by the sleeve— 

“What do you mean to do?” 

He stopped—gently tried to take his arm from her grasp, saying, 
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quietly, “Swim to the Pool, Miss Mopus. Do not detain me. The 
tide is now at a stand, and time is precious.” 

“Swim! Oh, you will not be so rash! For my sake, too, after 
I have been so—so—so unjust! To risk your life for ¥ 
“Miss Mopus,” said Shanks, “I must leave you. I cannot per- 
“You shall not go! That it, not without me; I mean Oh? 
Jack, do you not understand what I mean? Forgive me for the 
horrid words I spoke. What must you think of me! Do not despise 
me, Jack; do not leave me!” And with tears she threw both arms 
about him. 

He endeavored to escape from the encircling folds of her warm 
embrace, but so frm was her convulsive clasp that without roughness 
he could not. In vain he protested that he was quite able to swim, 
that he had often accomplished even greater distances, and that she 
ought for her own sake to release him and let him take advantage of 
the tide ere it turned. But to all this she was deaf, averring that she 
would not cease to cling to him; that if he went into the water it must 
be with her arms about him; and at last, with beseeching tears and 
frantic words, extorted from him a promise which a moment late 
he cursed himself for giving—that he would abandon all thought of 
swimming across the water, which now, owing to the freshening 
breeze, was beginning to chop about unpleasantly. 

Then she let go, with a long sigh, and Shanks, who saw that he 
was in for it, led her away from the damp sand to where it was dryer 
and less oper to the moist and chilling wind. Then he quickly brought 
together some of the flotsam and jetsam that formed the high-water 
mark, and having in his pocket matches, made a fire. A large, hol- 
lowed rock formed a convenient resting place, and soon Miss Mopus 
was, she said, quite comfortable. Shanks sat down on another rock 
near by, and, at Miss Mopus’s desire, lit a cigar. She “adored 
cigars.” But he was very silent. She thought to herself that, con- 
sidering how affairs stood, he might say something; but she failed to 
take notice that the standing of these affairs was a little one-sided, 
and yet she was very happy. She might have been vexed at his 
moody silence had she not begun to be very sleepy. The long walk, 
the excitement and reaction, the fresh breeze, the warmth of the 
blazing pile, the fumes of the cigar, all combined to overcome her 
senses, and, leaning against the rock, she gently lapsed into the land 
of dreams. 

Shanks sat still and pondered. He knew enough of the world 


mit 
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to be certain that lots of unpleasant things would be said about them 
‘both, and as he smoked and thought, he resolved, as he glanced at 
the sleeping girl, that he would do all that any man might be callea 
upon to do in such a case. Tender thoughts of Daisy came upon him, 
and the sweet tones of her voice as she said good-by, after a week of 
bliss at Richfield, came back as if borne upon the wave. She would 
hear of this; he should certainly tell her of it. It would come best 
from him. Then came the thought: Why on earth those people 
over there did not send in search of them? Perhaps they were looking 
tor them—+yet it was strange they did not come to the island. Then 
again, why should they come to the island? Altogether it was very 
unpleasant, and he longed for morning. At last the rosy sun shot up 
from the sea, and Shanks began to feel that, as the night had passed 
away, it might not prove such a confounded mess after all; so piling 
a few sticks on the dying embers, he lit a fresh cigar and strolled 
towards the beach. 

When at the-edge of the shore, he gazed anxiously towards the 
Pool, half expecting to see something setting their way; but no— 
there was nothing. He looked back at the place where he had left his 
companion. She had not stirred. Then he walked along the beach, 
which soon bent seaward, when in the red light of the early sun he 
saw, Close at hand, that which made his heart stop. 

Not a hundred .yards off, and held in a cluster of sharp, black 
rocks that stood up above the fast-rising wave, was a dark object 
that increasing daylight told him was a boat. 

It was the “dinky.” But how came it there? He saw it <ll; the 
ebbing tide had carried her that way—she had jammed between the 
rocks—the flood would soon carry her far away to sea. Not a 
moment was to be lost. In he plunged, and, after a few minutes’ rough 
buffeting with the white-caps which boiled about the jagged cliffs, 
his hand was upon the gunwale of the boat, that with this slight shock 
floated free in an instant. 

He lifted himself in; found the oars; at once, with a few swift 
nervous strokes, drove the “dinky” half her length upon the sandy 
beach, and a moment later stood dripping like a Triton before Miss 
Mopus, who at that instant awoke. 

“How you startled me! Have I been asleep? But, Mr. Sinclair, 
why, are we Oh, yes, I remember now; and you are wet—it has: 
not rained ?” 

“Pardon me if I am abrupt. But we have not a moment to lose. 


The boat is waiting. Come!” 
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“The boat! And you have done what you said you would not 
do. You might have drowned, and what would have become of me? 
Oh, Mr.—Jack !” 

“T have not been to the Pool, Miss Mopus,” returned Shanks, 
who, in a few modest words, related what had happened. And then, 
in a moment more, the two castaways bade adieu to their island with 
light yet anxious hearts. 


III. 


We have seen that the barge did not touch at the island, and 
hence it follows that, having circled it about, its crew took it back to 
the Pool, where the party were not a little surprised to learn that 
Shanks and Miss Mopus had not returned. Still, no one thought of 
danger, and, after a few rather loud whispers, the matter appeared 
to have been dismissed from the minds of all save Tommy and his 
fair enslaver. 

“Hang it! you know,” said little Tommy, “I don’t like it at all. 
Engaged, you know, to the very loveliest creature you ever saw,”— ° 
a doubtful sniff from the lady—“and to.go off and stay off in this 
way with another girl! It’s not a bit like old Shanks, Miss Bang— 
well, Ophelia, then.” 

“As for your Miss Mopus——” 

“My Miss Mopus! Well, I like that. Really, Miss Ban—Ophe- 
lia, then” 

“Be good enough not to interrupt. I am not surprised at any 
extraordinary departure from—from—well, you know what I mean— 
on the part of that young person; and as for that Mr. Shanks—as 
he calls himself—well, all men are alike.” 

“I say, you know, Miss Ba—Ophelia, then, if all men were like 
old Shanks, what a jolly world this would be! Eh?” 

Miss Bang might have retorted, but she refrained; and the bright 
promise of an affectionate “good-night” was eclipsed by the appear- 
ance on the scene of Mr. and Mrs. Mopus, who were naturally worried 
about their daughter. So the vestal Bang withdrew, accompanied by 
the small, malodorous watering-place lamp, leaving her Thomas to 
confront the anxious parents. 

To them Tommy told all that he knew, and wound up by advising 
them to go to bed, saying that everything was sure to be right, and 
that he would go down to the pier and wait for the truants. He 
confessed to himself that he did not see what good this would do, nor 
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why it should have any soothing effect; but the old people appeared 
to be easier, and that was something. 

When the “dinky” hove in sight the next morning, an hour after 
sunrise, Tommy, with a severe face, stood at the head of the steps. 

He bowed with grave courtesy to Miss Mopus as she came up, 
leaning on Shanks’s arm, and seemed half annoyed that she met his 
gaze so frankly. She put him wonderfully in mind of the Daisy as 
she had appeared upon her return to the ballroom that moonlit eve 
in June minus the blue button, and he couldn’t understand it at all. 
Shanks was very damp and distrait, and though he bore himself not 
untenderly towards his companion, there was nothing in his appear- 
ance to recall the night when he had lost a button. Tommy was not 
sorry to see his friend thus, but he did not like to find him quite so _ 
haggard and constrained. 

“Hang it!” he said to himself, “I don’t like it!” 

As soon as they reached the hotel, Miss Mopus flew to her mamma, 
where, if you please, we will leave her for the present. 

“Now!” said Tommy, “come to my room. I want to talk with 
you. Come!” The little man’s dignity and abruptness would, under 
other circumstances, have brought a laugh from Shanks, but he felt 
the premonitory chill that heralds coming clouds, and meekly fol- 
lowed Tommy to No. 44. His own was No. 45; the two communi- 
cated. The little chap offered him a wicker flash, saying, “I brought 
that from home.” And while Shanks helped himself, went on— 

“Do you know what you have been about ?” 

“Do I know? Of course I know that I’ve got that girl into a 
pretty mess—and myself too. But, Chick, it was all a mistake z 

“Do you call it a ‘mistake’ to stay out all night with——” 

“Stop! not another word until you have heard me!” And then 
he rapidly told the story of the night’s adventure. 

Before he had finished, Tommy’s left arm was about his shoulders 
and their right hands were clasped. 

“But,” said Tommy, “my dear fellow, you must not hope that 
this will go down with the hollow crowd. If you hadn’t found your 
boat and had stayed on the island until some of the natives had 
picked you up, it would have been better—romantic, you know, and all 
that. But, from your own view of the case, I ask you what sort of 
a story will that woman from the Pacific slope, Mrs. Rummill, and 
her shadow, Miss Ekko, create out of such materials? What can 
you do? Then there’s poor Miss Mopus. Fight? yes; but you can’t 
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call out the world. And.as for the fair sex—you know the luck Don 
Quixote had with the windmills.” 

“Well, then, what am I to do?” 

“Blessed if I know! Yes; take off those wet things and go to 
bed. I will be on the qui vive for public opinion, and—there goes 
the gong; I’m off!” : 

So Shanks turned in, and Tommy went to breakfast. 

When Tommy returned to where he had left Shanks, one end of 
the matutinal cigar had gone out, while that which he held between 
his teeth was much out of condition. He was in such a rage. He 
slammed the door, flung his dumpy carcass into a chair, kicked the 
table, swore a little; and this awoke Shanks, lying in the next room, 
who called out— 

“That you, Chick? What’s the matter?” 

“No end of a row. I shall not be surprised if you have a visit 
from Papa Mopus; so you had better get up and 

“What the devil You don’t really mean——’ 

“Yes, I do. That poor girl came down to breakfast with mamma 
just as if everything was all right, and r 

“Well, isn’t it ?” 

“Wait till I tell you. You need not fly out at me.” 

“Pardon, old fellow. Go on.” 

“Granted. Now be quiet. As I was saying, Miss Mopus came 
down fresh, smiling, and looking as happy as if I’m afraid you’ve 
made a mash there, Shanks.” 

“Stuff !” 

“Well, I was about to say ‘sour mash,’ of course, knowing how 
you stand in—in—another quarter; but every confounded woman in 
the place turned her back upon her. Cold cut and no mistake. And 
then they began to talk at her in that nice way women have. Said 
all sorts of really brutal things about you two being out all night, 
and that sort of thing. She couldn’t help hearing—they didn’t whis- 
per—and after sitting a few moments at table, looking, as each horrid 
speech fell upon her ear, as if she had been stabbed, she burst into 
tears and rushed out of the room.” 

“Great heaven! what have I done?” from Shanks, now dressed 
and walking up and down Tommy’s apartment. 

“You? nothing! Couldn’t be helped, of course. And yet——” 
A mute shrug of the shoulders from Tommy, who then went on: “I 
couldn’t stand this, you know, and broke out in a way that forced 
people to listen, and told the whole story !” 

“Thanks ! thanks !” 


’ 
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“Well, the men—there were not many about—seemed to see how 
it was; but the women—even my Ophe—Miss Bang, I mean—were 
worse than before. That “horrid one—all red satin and diamonds— 
sneered out, ‘Quite the Romance of a Poor Young Man,’ and Miss 
Ekko, of course, came in with ‘Poor Young Man.’” ; 

Shanks, with something between a curse and a groan, dropped into 
a chair. 

Tommy continued: “Then I went out. I felt that if I didn’t go 
away I might say something. So I went off to the beach; but whom 
should I run across there but that fellow Swag—J. B. Swag he calls 
himself. He was disposed to be confidential, but I promptly intimated 
to him that if he had any remarks to make it would give me pleasure 
to name a friend, who would make the usual arrangements. I don’t 
think he knew quite what I meant; but, if he had been a Kentucky 
gentleman instead of a J. B. Swag Re 

A knock at the door, which being opened, disclosed a servant, who 
bore the card of Papa Mopus, upon which was a penciled request for 
a few moments’ private conversation with Lieutenant Sinclair. 

“Show him up,” said Tommy; and as the door closed, “Let him 
come in here, old chap. I’ll get out for a bit.” And, taking his 
friend’s hand, he added: “Keep up your end of the log; it’s all right, 
you know.” ‘ 

“Never fear,” returned Shanks; “I’ll face the music.” 

The twins shook hands. Tommy: descended to the parlors, and 
soon afterwards did penance by “holding” worsted for Miss Bang, 
who was engaged upon a thing she called an afghan. Some called it 
Penelope’s web. 

The interview between Mr. Mopus and Shanks was said by those 
ladies whose rooms were on the same floor to have been “very quiet.” 
They omitted to explain how they knew this, but they “knew” such 
a lot of things, that the Mopus family found it convenient and merci- 
ful for themselves to leave the Pool that same day. 

The beach that afternoon was the scene of another interview, one 
which afforded entertainment and occupation for many eyes and 
tongues. The twins were in earnest conversation, frequently halting 
as if to emphasize their remarks, and it was observed that Shanks 
appeared to be resolved upon something which seemed to call forth 
much energetic remonstrance from Tommy. Miss Bang, who, like 
the rest, could not hear a word, was, in consequence, fairly bubbling 
with that kind of wrath which seems to boil best ’neath vestal flame, 
and alluded to the now absent Miss Mopus as a “creature.” 
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The gong sounded as the pair approached the house. Shanks went 
to his room—didn’t want any tea; but Tommy, whose appetite was 
proof against everything but repletion, took his charmer in to table, 
where he nearly choked with rage and cold beef while the red satin 
female from the Pacific slope, her Miss Ekko, and his Ophelia made 
mincemeat of the departed Miss Mopus. 

Next morning when the little man arose, he found upon his table 
a letter from Shanks, containing another, and explaining that he had 
gone—didn’t care to say good-by—would soon meet him at Fort 

, their station, and would he, when in New York, deliver the 
inclosed ? 

Poor Tommy burst out crying. “He’s done it, then! He said he 
would. Poor, dear boy! What an ass! Confound those women!” 


IV. 


It was September, in New York. The Van Stumps had returned. 
Mr. Van Stump was in stocks,—couldn’t stay away any longer; his 
rosy spouse declared there was nothing to eat in the country,—she was 
nearly starved; and Daisy was eager to see ““Eyes,”—he would be in 


the city in September. 

She had not had a letter for a week; but he was at the seaside,— 
yachting, perhaps; he would come himself, soon. Every ring at the 
door-bell made her heart throb; but he came not. 

One morning while at breakfast she saw in the Herald something 
that nearly stunned her. She looked again, doubting the evidence of 
her own eyes, to see announced the marriage of Lieutenant John Sin- 
clair, U. S. Army, to [sabella, daughter of Mark Mopus, of . She 
could read no more, but sat like a stone for a time, then rose and left 
the table, taking the newspaper with her to her own room. There, 
she locked the door, and tried to think. It was all over, then. Her 
dream had vanished ; she had thought herself so happy, and now 
But, stay,—it might not be Aer John Sinclair after all: it might be a 
trick,—a hoax. She had heard such things talked about. But then 
came the doubt, why had he not written? Why this? Why that? 
It seemed to her that until she knew that he had been false she must 
have faith in him. 

A ring at the door-bell. 

It caused her heart to throb, but it was not the eager, expectant 
leap of yesterday. It was that of dread. 
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A knock on her door. A card: 


“Lieutenant Thomas Dobbs, 
Sk” 


It was not “Eyes”; but it was his dear friend. She might learn 
from him. Yes, she would see him at once. And down the stairs, 
with the fatal newspaper in her hand, she slowly walked to meet poor 
little Tommy, who would have looked only less like a wraith than her- 
self if he could have looked liked a wraith at all. 

Without waiting to offer any conventional remarks, Tommy, point- 
ing to the paper she carried, said,— 

“You have seen it, then? This, perhaps” (here he presented the 
letter Shanks had confided to him), “will tell you all. I can’t.” And 
the tears stood in the little fellow’s round, honest eyes and trembled in 
his voice. 

She took it, but did not then break the seal. 

“*This will tell me all.’ All? What? Nay, do not speak, Mr. 
Dobbs; I will read the letter.” 

She was very calm, although one hand played in a fitful way with 
a bell-button that hung from a chatelaine she wore. 

“Yes; read it, and let me say—you know—good-by. I couldn't 
see you read it” (the tears were chasing one another down his cheeks). 
“And so, Miss—Miss—Daisy,—he always called you that,—I’ll say— 
goo—good-by.” 

They shook ‘hands and parted. : 

Tommy went to his hotel, rushed to his room, and passed the day in 
2 most miserable state, forgetting all about dinner and Miss Bang,— 
the last-named charmer having returned to town. 

She went to her room. There she broke the seal and read “‘Eyes’s” 
truthful account of what had occurred at the Pool. His letter con- 
cluded with this: 

“And now, my heart’s own darling,—let me call you so for the 
last time,—I shall never call any one else so dearly,—you know what I 
must do. Such terrible things have been said—you, dear, sweet, pure 
heart, can never guess what—about this poor girl, that I, knowing 
myself to be their cause, feel that there is but one thing left for me 
to do. God forgive me if it be wrong. But I feel that it will be only 
right. I shall keep the blue button, dear, unless you send mine back 
to me. We shall meet again some day, but not here. God bless you, 
and farewell!” 

Later, those who sought her found her lying in a faint upon the 
floor. 
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Among those who rode into the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
which, one bright morning in June, lay crouching in swart, abhorrent 
form, was no better soldier than Lieutenant John Sinclair, of the —th 
Cavalry, who, during the short halt which preceded the subsequent 
attack, crossed over to where little Tommy Dobbs, on a large and se- 
date horse, sat wondering what they were going to do next. 

“Chick, old fellow,” said Shanks, in his gentle way,—gentler now 
then of yore,—“Chick, good-by!” And he held out his hand, which 
Tommy squeezed. 

“Eh? Oh, of course. Good-by, Shanks. What’s up now?” 

“Simply, Tommy, that I don’t think I shall get out of this affair. 
There’s going to be hot work.” 

“Oh, come now, old fellow! You mustn’t talk about not pulling 
through. It won’t be much of a row. These things never are, you 
know. Blaze away all day; great waste of ammunition; Indians — 
suddenly disappear ; long accounts from ‘Our Special Correspondent’ ; 
everybody’s trousers worn out, and nobody hurt. That’s the style.” 

“Yes, I know; but this will be different, and I want you to take 
charge of this and return it to—— You know, Chick.” And he made 
as if he would take something from within the breast of the blue hunt- 
ing-shirt he had on beneath his blouse. But at this moment the word 
was passed to mount, and Tommy, who was a little way off from his 
troop, dug spurs into his staid beast and cantered away, calling out,— 

“Can’t stop now, Shanks. It’s all right. See you to-night. Dine 
with us,—antelope and slapjacks !” 

And when the smoke had cleared away, among the mutilated, de- 
spoiled, and slain were said to be Shanks Sinclair and Chiquito Dobbs, 
but their corpses could not be recognized. 

And when Rain-in-the-Face rode insolently into the agency at 
——, on the Upper Missouri, the wind that stirred the lapeis of 
the cavalry officer’s blouse he wore (bloody, torn, and stained) ex- 
posed upon his tawny breast a blue satin button. —~ 

Above a little iron cot within a cloistered room hangs a wreath of 
faded immortelles, within which in withered violets are the letters 
“J. S.,” and from the wreath depends one silver button. 


L. G. LEEFE, 
Lieutenant Colonel U. S. A., (retired). 





THE PHANTOM FLEET. 


“We are an island—not a continent. If we want peace, it has been dinned 
into our ears that we must prepare to fight. But there is a way in which we 
can provide a safeguard for the peace of all our dominions without preparing 
for offensive war, and that is by perfecting our navy.”—Daily Paper. 


THE sunset lingered in the pale green West: 
In rosy wastes the low soft evening star 

Woke; while the last white sea-mew sought for rest: 
And tawny sails came stealing o’er the bar. 


But, in the hillside cottage, through the panes 
The light streamed like a thin far trumpet-call, 

And quickened, as with quivering battle-stains, 
The printed ships that decked the parlor wall. 


From oaken frames old admirals looked down: 
They saw the lonely slumberer at their feet: 

They saw the paper, headed Talk from Town; 
Our rusting trident, and our phantom fleet: 


And from a neighboring tavern surged a song 
Of England laughing in the face of war, 

With eyes unconquerably proud and strong, 
And lips triumphant from her Trafalgar. 


But he, the slumberer in that glimmering room, 
Saw distant waters glide and heave and gleam; 
Around him in the softly colored gloom 
The pictures clustered slowly to a dream. 


He saw how England resting on her past, 
Among the faded garlands of her dead, 

Woke; for a whisper reached here heart at last, 
And once again she raised her steel-clad head. 


*Reprinted from Blackwoods’ Magazine by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publication Co., the American publishers. 
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Her eyes were filled with sudden strange alarms ; 

She heard the westering waters change and chime; 
She heard the distant tumult of her arms 

Defeated, not by courage, but by Time. 


Knowledge had made a deadlier pact with’ death: 
Nor strength nor steel availed against that bond: 

Slowly approached—and Britain held her breath— 
The battle booming from the deeps beyond. 


Ah! then what anguish rose upon the wind, 

And, tortured, hung between the sea and sky, 
Where all her navies, baffled, broken, blind, 

Slunk backward, snarling in their agony! 

Who guards the gates of Britain now? The cry 
Stabbed heaven! Ah, God, the shattered ramparts fall! 

And suddenly there pealed an answer: “J 
Stand here for God and England!’ Through the pall 
Of cannon smoke that voice burst like a trumpet-call. 


Then came a distant sound of breaking waves 
Rolling from out the sunset-colored gloom ; 
A multitudinous rumor of rending graves, 
And generations rising from their tomb: _ 
With sound imperious as the dawn of doom 
They bade the conqueror pause upon his way; 
From coast to coast the cannon ceased to boom; 
The heaving fleets in broken anguish lay, 
Listening with such prayers as words can never pray. 


I stand for God and England! The great East 
Heard, and was rent asunder as a veil: 
Host upon host out of the night increased 
Its towering clouds and crowded zones of sail: 
England, our England, canst thou faint or fail? 
We come to fight for England yet once more! 
This, this is ours at last! Count the great tale 
Of all these dead that rise to guard thy shore 
By right of the red life they never feared to pour. 
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We come to fight for England! On they came; 
One cloud of conquest sweeping down to lee; 
And there, through all their thousands, flashed like flame 
The deathless signal of the Victory: 
And there was Nelson, watching silently 
His great ship rush before the stormy van, 
And still his timeless watchword ruled the sea: 
England expects this day that every man 
Will do his duty: and still in front the Victory ran. 


Nelson, our Nelson, frail and maimed and blind, 
Stretched out his dead cold face against the foe: 
And England’s Raleigh followed hard behind, 
With all his eager fighting heart aglow ; 
Glad, glad for England’s sake once more to know 
The old joy of battle and contempt for pain; 
Glad, glad to die, if England willed it so, 
The traitor’s and the coward’s death again ; 
But hurl the world back now as once he hurled back Spain. 


And there were all those others, Drake and Blake, 
Rodney and Howard, Byron, Collingwood ; 
With deathless eyes aflame for England’s sake, 
As on their ancient decks they proudly stood,— 
Decks washed of old with England’s purplest blood ; 
And there, once more, each rushing oaken side 
Bared its dark-throated, thirsty, gleaming brood 
Of cannon, watched by laughing lads who died 
Long, long ago for England and her ancient pride. 


We come to fight for England! The great sea 
Before the rushing bows began to break 
In roaring cataracts, as the Victory 
Drew them in her inviolable wake: 
With all their gleaming guns in deadly rake 
And silent menace, towards the foe they passed, 
Crying, O England, England, for our sake 
Whose guns are dumb for ever, now at last 
Behold us die once more, then let the past be past. 
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We come to die for England: through the hush 
Of gathered nations rose that regal cry, 

From naked oaken walls one word could crush 
If those vast armored throats but dared reply: 
And there the most implacable enemy 

Felt his eyes fill with gladder, prouder tears, 
As Nelson’s calm eternal face went by, 

Gazing beyond all perishable fears 

To some imperial end above the waste of years. 


Through the deep hush the vision streamed away 
Silently towards the smouldering crimson West, 

And a strange peace covered the fleets that lay 
Heaving upon the breathless ocean’s breast. 


Far, far away, the yearning voiceless nations 
Saw the great Light that brings the end of wars 
Guiding the dead and deathless generations, 
Till love and awe and wonder brought the stars: 


But ere the last faint color ebbed in heaven 
That ancient host returned to rest at last; 

And voices cried across the empurpled even, 
Reign, England, reign, and let the past be past. 


Thy heritage is rich; and it is thine 

By right of toil on every land and sea; 
And by that crimson sacrificial wine 

Of thine own heart and thine own agony. 


Thy heritage is rich; but every hour 
Demands the present labor ; this alone 
Preserves to thee that regal right and power 
Whereof the past is but the cushioned throne. 


Look to the fleet! Again and yet again 
Hear us who storm thy heart with this one cry; 
Hear us who cannot help, though fain and fain 
To hold the breach before thee and to die. 
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Look to the fleet! thy fleet ; the first, last line; 
England, it is thy sword, thy strength, thy shield, 

Thy food, thy life-blood! England, it is thine 
Now, now, to hold the birthright or to yield. 


England, what are thy dead to thee? Ged’s Rose, 
What are thy last year’s petals to the breeze, 
Unless thy spirit in dreaming of them knows 
The eternal light that laps them round with peace? 


Then, all night long, the imperious days of old 

Swept back through misty zones of blood and tears; 
And cloudy visions towards the darkness rolled 

The sad returning pageant of the years. 


Slowly, o’er tides where toil and tumult cease, 
Through shadowy gulfs the Victory returned, 
To harbor on the shores of perfect peace, 
And from her mast no battle-message burned : 


And, following her, there drew through phantom skies 
The faded Temeraire with misty spars, 

The black blur of the coughing tug, and cries 
Of seamen looking eastward towards the stars. 


Then host on host, from heaven’s remotest bound, 
In silence drew their zone of mystic light, 

Each with a sovran stillness haloed round, 
Majestically moving towards the night. 


AtFrep Noyes. 
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WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 


No writer of our Revolutionary history has told the story of Valley 
Forge so well or in better words than Prof. John Fiske in his “Amer- 
ican Revolution,” which must be read and carefully digested before 
its transcendent merit as one of the best if not the best work upon the 
subject can be fully appreciated. In the summing up of the chapter 
on Valley Forge, wherein the author speaks of the sufferings of the 
American Army in their camp on the borders of the Schuylkill, the 
deplorable acts of Congress and the conspiracies which, if they had 
been successful, must have deprived the American people of their 
independence, he pays this splendid tribute to the character of Wash- 
ington: “As the defeat of the Conway cabal marked the beginning 
of the decline of Congress, it marked at the same time the rise of 
Washington to a higher place in the hearts of the people than he had 
ever held before. As the silly intrigues against him recoiled upon 
their authors, men began to realize that it was far more upon his 
consummate sagacity and unselfish patriotism than upon anything 
that Congress could do that the country rested its hopes of success 
in the great enterprise it had undertaken. In him and his work were 
centred the common hopes and the common interests of all the Amer- 
ican people. There was no need of clothing him with extraordinary 
powers. During the last years of the war he came through sheer 
weight of personal character to wield an influence like that which 
Pericles had wielded over the Athenians. He was all-powerful be- 
cause he was ‘first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ Few men since 
history began had ever occupied so lofty a position, none ever made 
a more disinterested use of power. His arduous labors taught him 
to appreciate better than any one else the weakness entailed upon the 
country by the want of a stable central government. But when the 
war was over, and the political problem came into the foreground, 
instead of using this knowledge to make himself personally indispen- 
sable to the country, he bent all the weight of his character and ex- 
perience towards securing the adoption of such a federal constitution 
as should make anything like a dictatorship forever unnecessary and 
impossible.” 

This preface serves to introduce to the readers of this monograph 
‘ an event or epoch in the war of the Revolution which has seldom met 
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with the treatment it deserves at the hands of the historian. We hear 
occasionally of “the times which tried men’s souls;” but when dan- 
gers are passed, how little do these brave words remain in our minds, 
how soon they are forgotten! and yet no man ever lived who saw 
more of these days than Washington. What more fearful epoch was 
there in the history of the nation than that of Valley Forge, when 
the great leader was surrounded, not only by conspiracy and treason, 
but when his little army lay starving and freezing and poorly clad— 
aye, many of them barefooted—in one of the most pitiless winters of 
the war, that of 1777-78. 

The campaign of that winter began on the landing of Sir William 
Howe in command of the British forces at Elkton, Del., on the 18th 
of August, 1777, and closed on the memorable 11th of December of 
the same year in Whitemarsh, Penn., which resulted in the defeat of 
Washington at Brandywine and Germantown, the occupation of Phil- 
adelphia by the British army during the following winter, and the 
withdrawal of the Continental army to the uninviting heights of Val- 
ley Forge. 

In September, 1777, Washington wrote: “At least one thousand 
men were barefooted and performed the marches in that condition.” 
At one time they were three days without bread; on another, two 
days without a particle of meat. Of still a third day we read, “few 
men had more than one shirt, many only the moiety of one, and more 
none at all.” 

During the dreary winter at Valley, Forge, Washington wrote 
(February 16, 1778): “For some days past there has been little less 
than a famine in the camp. A part of the army has been a week with- 
out any kind of flesh, and the rest three or four days. Naked and 
starving as they are we cannot enough admire the incomparable pa- 
tience and fidelity of the soldiers that they have not been ere this ex- 
cited by their sufferings to a general mutiny and dispersion.” 

“At no period of the war,” wrote Chief Justice Marshall, “had the 
American army been reduced to a situation of greater peril than dur- 
ing the winter at Valley Forge. More than once they were absolutely 
without food. Even while their condition was less desperate in this 
respect, their stock of provisions was so scanty that there was seldom 
at any time in the stores a quantity sufficient for the use of the troops 
for a week. Consequently, had the enemy moved out in force, the 
American army could not have continued in camp. The want of pro- 
visions would have forced them out of it, and their deplorable con- 
dition with respect to clothes disabled them from keeping the field in 
winter. The returns of the first of February exhibit the astonishing 
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number of 3,989 men in camp unfit for duty for want of clothes. Of 
this number scarcely a man had a pair of shoes. Even among those 
returned as capable of duty very many were so badly clad that ex- 
posure to the colds of the season must have destroyed them.” Out 
of 17,000 men occupying Valley Forge no more than 5,012 could be 
considered as effective rank and file. 

“Yet, amidst all this suffering, day after day,” remarks Lossing, 
“surrounded by frost and snow, patriotism was still warm and hopeful 
in the hearts of the soldiers, and the love of self was merged in the 
holy sentiment of love of country. It was one of the most trying 
scenes in the life of Washington; but a cloud of doubt seldom dark- 
ened the serene atmosphere of his hopes. He knew that the cause was 
just and holy, and his faith and confidence in God as a defender and 
helper of. right were as steady in their ministrations of vigor to his 
soul as were the pulsations of his heart to his limbs. In perfect 
reliance upon Divine Providence he moved in the midst of crushed 
hopes, and planned brilliant schemes for the future.” 

Dr. Waldo, an army surgeon who served at Valley Forge during 
the dreadful winter of 1777-78, has left a diary of the events of that 
time, in which he wrote: “The winter passed in Valley Forge was the 
gloomiest period of the war. The men were encamped in cold, com- 
fortless huts, with little food or clothing. Barefooted they left on the 
ground their tracks in blood. Few had blankets, and straw could not 
be obtained.” 

Dr. Albigence Waldo was of French descent, born in Pomfret, 
Conn.; he joined the Eleventh Connecticut Regiment of militia in 
1775, serving four years; he married a relative of General Putnam, 
and died January 20, 1794, the result of his sufferings at Valley Forge. 
His diary at Valley Forge begins on November 10, 1777, and his en-~ 
try for that day ends with “No salt to eat dinner with.” At a later 
day (December 8th), or, rather, at midnight, his regiment with six- 
teen others was called up to parade before Washington’s quarters 
under command of Sullivan and Wayne, and about one o’clock news 
came that the enemy had made a precipitate retreat into the city of 
Philadelphia. After sickness and much personal suffering Dr. Waldo, 
on December 18th, wrote: “Universal thanksgiving—a roasted pig 
at night! The army are poorly supplied with provisions, owing, it is 
said, to the neglect of the Commissary of Purchases. The Congress 
have not made their commissions valuable enough. Heaven avert 
the bad consequences of these things! 

“Dec. 22d. Lay excessive cold last night. My eyes are started 
out from their orbits like a rabbit’s eyes, occasioned by great cold and 
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smoke. “What have you got for breakfast, lads?’—‘Fire cake and 
water, sir. —‘The Lord send that our Commissary of Purchases may 
live on fire cake and water till their glutted guts are turned to paste- 
board.’ That night the doctor’s mess got a little mutton with which 
they made broth. 

“Dec. 28th. Yesterday upwards of fifty officers in General Greene’s 
division resigned their commissions, and six or seven of our regiment 
are to do the like to-day.” For several days huts were being built 
into which to remove the poor sick, who had heretofore lived in tents 
subject to the cold and bleak winds. 

“Dec. 31st. Adjutant Selden of the Eleventh Connecticut has 
many things to do, and one thing not strictly within the line of his 
duties. He taught me to darn stockings to make them look like knit- 
work,—first, work the thread in a parallel manner, then catch those 
over and over.” 

“Jan. 1, 1778. New Year. I am alive; I am well. His Excel- 
lency issued an order this day that no one in the army should have 
a new coat made without first obtaining a pattern.” 

A great event which occurred about this time was the capture of 
a British ship in the Delaware, the greatest prize ever taken from the 
enemy. Its cargo was cloth of various hues, hats, shirts, stockings, 
shoes, boots, spurs, etc., enough to clothe all the officers of the British 
army. But this interesting diary, of which so little has been given, 
closes on January 15, on the road to Fredericksburg, the doctor hav- 
ing set out on a furlough accompanied by-Mr. Adams, who doubtless 
was either John or Samuel Adams. 

It must now be apparent to the reader that the difficulties which 
beset Washington at the period whereof we write were of no common 
character, but, notwithstanding their intense sufferings, he had the 
rank and file of the troops with him. The spirit that animated the 
army when it lay encamped at Valley Forge in the memorable winter 
of 1777-78 was the love of country; it was not fighting for the 
spoils of conquest or the. oppression of a race, but for a home. Har- 
assed by tiresome marches and perpetual alarms, their life was one 
continual scene of hardship and danger; their feet were naked and 
bleeding amidst the driving snows of winter, and they lay down in 
that dreary camp to become acquainted with hunger, cold, and watch~ 
fulness. ““The history of the world presents no parallel to the sub-. 
lime heroism which, animated and sustained by the immortal Wash- 
ington, upheld and sustained the cause of freedom through the glori-- 
ous period of American history. What devotion and courage, and, 
alas, too, what pity at the recital of their sufferings! Far from home, 
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their sufferings unrelieved by their almost despairing country, no wife 
nor mother near to relieve their wants or close their eyes in death, 
they sank into the grave almost unnoticed, with no friendly tear but 
those of sorrowing comrades shed for their sufferings or mingled 
with their dust. The sufferings of the men at Valley Forge have 
consecrated the spot in every patriot heart; and while history, tradi- 
tion, and art shall transmit the tragic story to remotest posterity as a 
sublime incentive to emulation when the impaired liberties of their 
country shall summon them to arms, just so long will their record 
be one that the ancient warriors of Greece or Rome might have 


envied.” 
What nobler tribute can be imagined than is contained in these 


words ! 

The headquarters of Washington were at a substantial brick house 
belonging to Isaac Potts. His own room was a very small one. In 
the broad sill of the window there was a little trap-door with a cavity 
beneath it which he had arranged as a secret depository for his papers. 
In this humble apartment he toiled incessantly to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of his army and to retrieve the adverse fortunes of his country. 

One of the most prominent traits of Washington’s character was 
his steady reliance on Divine aid; and with a firm conviction of the 
justice of his cause he moved on, calm and serene amid the distrust 
of friends and the imputations of his enemies, with bright hopes and 
brilliant plans for the future. 

As an instance of Washington’s trust in prayer, Lossing in his 
“Field Book of the Revolution” relates the following interesting inci- 
dent: “Isaac Potts, the owner of the house occupied by Washington 
as his headquarters, one day strolled up the creek. When not far 
away he heard a solemn voice. He walked quietly in the direction of 
it, and saw Washington’s horse tied to a sapling. In a thicket near by 
was the beloved chief upon his knees in prayer, his cheeks suffused 
with tears. Like Moses at the burning bush, the silent auditor felt 
that he was upon holy ground, and withdrew unobserved. He was 
much agitated, and, on entering the room where his wife was, he burst 
into tears. On her inquiring the cause, he informed her of what he 
had seen, and added, ‘If there is any one on this earth whom the Lord 
will listen to, it is George Washington; and I feel a presentiment 
that under such a commander there can be no doubt of our eventually 
establishing our independence, and that God in His providence has 
willed it so.’” 

But the patriot army still suffered. Congress, inexperienced in 
the management of affairs, was not competent to cope with the situa- 
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tion, and advised the seizure of everything that would serve to supply 
the army. This turned out a most unfortunate as well as unpopular 
move. Washington dissented from this advice, for many of the in- 
habitants of the surrounding country were Tories, and they might, 
under a forcible seizure of their cattle and stores, become more in- 
censed, and thus create a greater obstacle to the success of the Con- 
tinental army. Instead of levying upon the property of these timorous 
and misguided but oftentimes well-inclined men, he wrote to the 
various governors of New England, urging them in the most pressing 
terms to forward with the greatest dispatch provisions for the army, 
particularly cattle, of which there was an abundance in the provinces. 
In the meantime there was an issue by Congress of paper money, and 
laws were passed fixing the price of labor. The citizens secreted 
their effects, and there was a general distrust throughout the country 
occasioned by the reverses of the American arms. 

The American camp at Valley Forge presented a terrible picture 
of distress ; gaunt famine stalked abroad, and disease was rife, and the 
hospitals were crowded with those who looked forward to nothing 
short of death. The well suffered for want of straw; they lay upon 
the bare and frozen earth, and at night had no refreshing sleep ; more 
perished from exposure than by the sword. The food was unwhole- 
some and scanty, for the coarsest provisions could scarcely be pro- 
cured. The sick had no change of linen, and the hospitals were not 
worthy the name. 

Washington was untiring in his efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of his army; and to the love and veneration which his soldiers bore 
him is to be attributed their continued existence through that perilous 
period. The sorrows and sufferings as depicted by Lossing and other* 
authorities were heart-rending in the extreme. 

At last Baron Steuben joined the army before Valley Forge, May, 
1778, and was appointed Inspector-General, with the rank and pay of 
Major-General. This veteran commander and disciplinarian had 
served in the army of Frederick the Great of Prussia. He was a 
sound military writer, a tactician, a brave man, and a warm-hearted 
friend of America. His services to the Continental forces at various 
times are recorded in the grand history of the Revolution. Out of 
chaos he brought order. 

Nor were the disasters and starvation at Valley Forge all that our 
great General had to encounter; there were tricky men around him 
who formed cliques, intrigues, and cabals against him, their purpose 
being to supplant him in the command of the army ; indeed there were, 
too, several attempts to subvert the government itself. Then it was 
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that this great man subjugated self to the great work before him; 
he indulged in no secret discontent against his country; his enemies 
were unnoticed and rendered powerless by his silence, and in his 
devotion to his country he seems to have forgotten himself. 

“At the end of the year 1777 people could only see that‘ Burgoyne 
had surrendered to Gates, while Washington had lost two battles and 
the city of Philadelphia. Accordingly there were many who supposed 
that Gatés must be a better general than Washington, and in the 
army there were some discontented spirits who were only too glad to 
take advantage of this feeling. One of these malcontents was an 
Irish adventurer, Thomas Conway, who had long served in France, 
and who came over here in time to take part in the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown. He had a grudge against Washington as 
Charles Lee had. He thought he could get on better if Washington 
were out of the way. So he busied himself in organizing a kind of 
conspiracy against Washington which came to be known as the ‘Con- 
way cabal.’ Gates was to succeed to the command of the army in 
place of Washington. Gates and Conway hoped by thwarting and 
insulting Washington to wound his pride and force him to resign. 
The attempts to injure Washington recoiled upon their authors. 
Never, perhaps, was Washington so grand as in that sorrowful win- 
ter at Valley Forge.” (The War of Independence; Prof. John Fiske.) 

A treasonable attempt to induce Washington to surrender the army 
to the British was made by Rev. Jacob Duché, formerly rector of 
Christ’s Church in Philadelphia, a man of great eloquence and piety, 
who had been appointed by Congress its first chaplain, whose prayer 
upon the opening of the session was pronounced to be not only elo- 
quent but patriotic in the extreme. We give it here in full, that our 
readers may judge between the patriotic utterances of the prayer 
and the treasonable sentiments of the letter he subsequently wrote to 


Washington :— 


“O Lord our Heavenly Father, high and mighty, King of kings and Lord 
of lords, who dost from Thy throne behold all the dwellers on. earth, and 
reigneth with power supreme and uncontrolled over all kingdoms, empires, and 
governments, look down in mercy, we beseech Thee, on these American States, 
who have fled to Thee from the rod of the oppressor, and thrown themselves 
on Thy gracious protection, desiring to be henceforth dependent only on Thee; 
to Thee they have appealed for the righteousness of their cause; to Thee they 
now look up for that countenance and support which Thou alone canst give; 
take them, therefore, Heavenly Father, under Thy nurturing care; give them 
wisdom in council and valor in the field; defeat the malicious designs of our 
cruel adversaries; convince them of the unrighteousness of their cause; and 
if they stil] persist in their sanguinary purposes, Oh, let the voice of Thine 
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own unerring justice sounding in their hearts constrain them to drop the 
weapons of war from their unnerved hands in the day of battle! Be thou 
present, O God of wisdom, and direct the councils of this honorable assembly ; 
enable them to settle things on the best and surest foundation that the scene 
of blood may be speedily closed; that order, harmony, and peace may be 
effectually restored, and truth and justice, religion and piety, prevail and 
flourish amongst Thy people. Preserve the health of their bodies and the 
vigor of their minds; shower down on them and the millions they here repre- 
sent such temporal blessings as Thou seest expedient for them in this world, 
and crown them with everlasting glory in the world to come. All this we 
ask in the name and through the merits of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour. 


Amen.” 


While this eloquent prayer was being uttered there was but one 
man knelt in that whole assembly, and that man was George Wash- 
ington. 

The Duché letter he immediately transmitted to Congress accom- 
panied by the following note, dated October 16, 1777 :— 


“I yesterday, through the hands of Mrs. Ferguson of Graham Park, re- 
ceived a letter of a very curious and extraordinary nature from Mr. Jacob 
Duché, which I have thought proper to transmit to Congress. To this 
ridiculous, illiberal performance I made a short reply, by desiring the bearer 
of it, if she should hereafter by any accident meet Mr. Duché, to tell him I 
should have returned it unopened if I had any idea of the contents; observing, 
at the same time, that I highly disapproved the intercourse she seemed to have 
been carrying on, and expected it would be discontinued. Notwithstanding 
the author’s assertion, I cannot but suspect that the measure did not originate 
with him, and that he was induced to it by the hope of establishing his interest 
and peace more effectually with the enemy.” ~ 


We venture to give the letter in full, that the reader may judge of 
it in the light of history :— 
From THE Rev. JAcop DucHE To GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
PurILapevpui, 8 October, 1777. 


Sir,—If this letter should find you in council or in the field, before you 
read another sentence I beg you to take the first opportunity of retiring and 
weighing its important contents. You are perfectly acquainted with the part 
I formerly took in the present unhappy contest. I was, indeed, among the 
first to bear my public testimony against having any recourse to threats, or 
indulging a thought of an armed opposition. 

The current, however, was too strong for my feeble efforts to resist. I 
wished to follow my countrymen as far only as virtue and the righteousness 
of their cause would permit me. I was, however, prevailed upon, among the 
rest of my clerical brethren of this city, to gratify the pressing desires of my 
fellow-citizens by preaching a sermon to the second city battalion. I was 
pressed to publish this sermon, and reluctantly consented. From a personal 
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attachment of nearly twenty years’ standing and a high respect for your 
character, in private as well as public life, I took the liberty of dedicating this 
sermon to you. I had your affectionate thanks for my performance in a 
letter, wherein was expressed, in the most delicate and obliging terms, your 
regard for me, and your wishes for a continuance of my friendship and 
approbation of your conduct. Further than this I intended not to proceed. 
My sermon speaks for itself, and wholly disclaims the idea of independence. 
My sentiments were well known to my friends. I communicated them without 
reserve to many respectable members of Congress, who expressed their warm 
approbation of it then. I persisted to the very last moment to use the prayers 
for my Sovereign, though threatened with insults from the violence of a party. 

Upon the declaration of independence I called my vestry and solemnly 
put the question to them whether they thought it best for the peace and welfare 
of the congregation to shut up the churches, or to continue the service without 
using the prayers for the Royal Family. This was the sad alternative. I 
concluded to abide by their decision, as I could not have time to consult my 
spiritual superiors in England. They determined it most expedient, under 
such critical circumstances, to keep open the churches that the congregations 
might not be dispersed, which we had great reason to apprehend. 

A very few days after the fatal declaration of independence I received a 
letter from Mr. Hancock, sent by express to Germantown, where my family 
were for the summer season, acquainting me I was appointed Chaplain 
to the Congress, and desired my attendance next morning at nine o’clock. 
Surprised and distressed as I was by an event I was not prepared to expect, 
obliged to give an immediate attendance without the opportunity of consulting 
my friends, I easily accepted the appointment. I could have but one motive 
for taking this step. I thought the churches in danger, and hoped by this 
means to have been instrumental in preventing those ills I had so much reason 
to apprehend. I can, however, with truth declare I then looked upon independ- 
ence rather as an expedient, and hazardous, or, indeed, thrown out in terrorem, 
in order to procure some favorable terms, than a measure that was seriously 
persisted in. My sudden change of conduct will clearly evince this to have 
been my idea of the matter. 

Upon the return of the Committee of Congress appointed to confer with 
Lord Howe I soon discerned their whole intentions. The different accounts 
which each member ‘gave of their conference, the time they took to make up 
the matter for public view, and the amazing disagreements between the news- 
paper accounts, and the relation I myself had from the mouth of one of the 
Committee, convinced me there must have been some unfair and ungenerous 
procedure. This determination to treat on no other strain than that of inde- 
pendence, which put it out of his lordship’s power to mention any terms at 
all, was sufficient proof to me that independence was the idol they had long 
wished to set up, and that rather than sacrifice this they would deluge their 
country with blood. From this moment I determined upon my resignation, 
and in the beginning of October, 1775, sent it in form to Mr. Hancock, after 
having officiated only two months and three weeks; and from that time, as 
far as my safety would permit, I have been opposed to all their measures. 

This circumstantial account of my conduct I think due to the friendship you 
were so obliging as to express for me, and I hope will be sufficient to justify 
my seeming inconsistencies in the part I have acted. 
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And now, dear sir, suffer me in the language of truth and real affection to 
address myself to you. All the world must be convinced you are engaged in 
the service of your country from motives perfectly disinterested. You risked 
everthing that was dear to you, abandoned the sweets of domestic life which 
your affluent fortune can give the uninterrupted enjoyment of. But had you, 
could you have had, the least idea of matters being carried to such a dangerous 
extremity? Your most intimate friends shuddered at the thought of a separa- 
tion from the mother country, and I took it for granted that your sentiments 
coincided with theirs. What, then, can be the consequence of this rash and vio- 
lent measure and degeneracy of representation, confusion of councils, blinders 
without number? The most respectable characters have withdrawn themselves, 
and are succeeded by a great majority of illiberal and violent men. Take an im- 
partial view of the present Congress, and what can you expect from them? Your 
feelings must be greatly hurt by the representation of your native province. 
You have no longer a Randolph, a Bland, or a Braxton, men whose names 
will ever be revered, whose demands never ran above the first ground on which 
they set out, and whose truly glorious and virtuous sentiments I have fre- 
quently heard with rapture fromi their own lips. Oh, my dear sir, what a sad 
contrast of characters now presents! others whose friends can ne’er mingle 
with your own. Your Harrison alone remains, and he disgusted with the un- 
worthy associates, 

As to those of my own province, some of them are so obscure that their 
very names were never in my ears before, and others have only been distin- 
guished for the weakness of their understandings and the violence of their 
tempers. One alone I except from the general charge: a man of virtue, dragged 
reluctantly into their measures, and restrained by some false ideas of honor 
from retreating after having gone too far. You cannot be at a loss to discover 
whose name answers to this character. 

From the New England provinces can you find one that as a gentleman you 
could wish to associate with, unless the soft_and mild address of Mr. Hancock 
can atone for his want of every other qualification necessary for the seat which 
he fills? Bankrupts, attorneys, and men of desperate fortunes are his colleagues. 
Maryland no longer sends a Tilgman and a Carroll. Carolina has lost her Lynch, 
and the elder Middleton has retired. Are the dregs of Congress, then, still fo 
influence a mind like yours? These are not the men you engaged to serve; 
these are not the men that America has chosen to represent her. Most of them 
were chosen by a little, low faction, and the few gentlemen that are among 
them now are well known to lie on the balance, and looking up to your hand 
alone to turn the beam. ’Tis you, sir, and you only that supports the present 
Congress; of this you must be fully sensible. Long before they left Philadelphia 
their dignity and consequence were gone; what must it be now since their 
precipitate retreat? I write with freedom, but without invective. I know these 
things to be true, and I write to one whose own observation must have con- 
vinced him that it is so. 

After this view of the Congress, turn to the army. The whole world knows 
that its only existence depends upon you, that your death or captivity disperses 
it in a moment, and that there is not a man on that side—the question in Ameri- 
ca—capable of succeeding you. As to the army itself, what have you to expect 
from them? Have they not frequently abandoned you yourself in the hour of 
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extremity? Can you have the least confidence in a set of undisciplined men and 
officers, many of whom have been taken from the lowest of the people, without 
principle, without courage? Take away them that surround your person, how 
very few there are you can ask to sit at your table! As to your little navy, of 
that little what is left? Of the Delaware fleet part are taken, and the rest must 
soon surrender. Of those in the other provinces some are taken, one or two 
at sea, and others lying unmanned and unrigged in your harbors. 

And, now, where are your resources? Oh, my dear sir, how sadly have you 
been abused by a faction void of truth, and void of tenderness to you and 
your country! They have amused you with hopes of a declaration of war on 
the part of France. Believe me, from the best authority, it was a fiction from 
the first. Early in the year 1776 a French gentleman was introduced to me, 
with whom I became intimately acquainted. His business, to all appearance, 
was to speculate in the mercantile way. But I believe it will be found that in 
this country he moved in a higher sphere. He saw your cause. He became 
acquainted with all your military preparations. He was introduced to Congress, 
and engaged with them in a commercial contract. In the course of our intimacy 
he has frequently told me that he hoped the Americans would never think of 
independence. He gave me his reasons: “Independence can never be supported 
unless France should declare war against England. I well know the state of 
her finances. Years to come will not put them in a situation to enter upon a 
breach with England. At this moment there are two parties in the Court of 
Versailles: one enlisted under the Duke de Choiseul, the other under the Count 
Maurepas. Choiseul has no chance of succeeding, though he is violent for war. 
Maurepas must get the better; he is for economy and peace.” This was his 
information, which I mentioned to several members of Congress. They treated 
it as a fable, depending entirely on Dr. Franklin’s intelligence. 

The truth of the matter is this: Dr. Franklin built upon the success of 
Choiseul. Upon his arrival in France he found him out of place, his counsels 
reprobated and his party dwindled into an insignificant faction. This you may 
depend upon to be the true state of affairs in France, or the court of Dr. F. 
And, further, by vast numbers of letters found on board prizes taken by the 
king’s ships, it appears that all commerce with the merchants, through whom 
all your supplies have been conveyed, will be at an end, the letters being full 
of complaints of no remittances from America, and many individuals having 
generally suffered. 

From your friends in England you have nothing to expect. Their numbers 
have diminished to a cipher; the spirit.of the whole nation is inactivity; a few 
sounding names among the nobility, though perpetually ringing in your ears, 
are without character, without influence. Disappointed ambition has made them 
desperate, and they only wish to make the deluded Americans instruments of 
revenge. All orders and ranks of men in Great Britain are now unanimous 
and determined to risk their all with content. Trade and manufactures are 
found to flourish, and new channels are continually offering that will perhaps 
more than supply the loss of the old. 

In America your harbors are blocked up, your cities fall one after another; 
fortress after fortress, battle after battle is lost. A British army, after having 
passed unmolested through a vast extent of country, have possessed themselves 
of the Capital of America. How unequal the contest! How fruitless the ex- 
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pense of blood! Under so many discouraging circumstances, can virtue, can 
honor, can the love of your country, prompt you to proceed? Humanity itself, 
and sure humanity is no stranger to your breast, calls upon you to desist. Your 
army must perish for want of common necessaries or thousands of innocent 
families must perish to support them; wherever they encamp, the country must 
be impoverished; wherever they march, the troops of Britain will pursue, and 
must complete the destruction which America herself has begun. Perhaps it 
may be said, it is better to die than to be made slaves. This, indeed, is a splended 
maxim in theory, and perhaps in some instances may be found experimentally 
true; but when there is the least probability of a happy accommodation, surely, 
wisdom and humanity call for some sacrifices to be made to prevent inevitable 
destruction. You well know there is but one invincible bar to such an accommo- 
dation; could this be removed, other obstacles might readily be removed. It 
is to you and you alone your bleeding country looks and calls aloud for this 
sacrifice. Your arm alone has strength sufficient to remove this bar. May heaven 
inspire you with this glorious resolution of exerting your strength at this crisis, 
and immortalizing yourself as friend and guardian to your country! Your 
penetrating eye needs not more explicit language to discern my meaning. With 
that prudence and delicacy, therefore, of which I know you possessed, represent 
to Congress the indispensable necessity of rescinding the hasty and ill-advised 
declaration of independence. Recommend, and you have an undoubted right to 
recommend, an immediate cessation of hostilities. Let the controversy be taken 
up where that declaration left it, and where Lord Howe certainly expected to 
find it left. Let men of clear and impartial characters, in or out of Congress, 
liberal in their sentiments, heretofore independent in their fortunes,—and some 
such may be found in America,—be appointed to confer with His Majesty’s 
Commissioners. Let them, if they please, propose some well-digested consti- 
tutional plan to lay before them at the commencement of the negotiation. When 
they have gone thus far I am confident the usual happy cotisequences will ensue, 
—unanimity will immediately take place through the different provinces, thous- 
ands who are now ardentiy wishing and praying for such a measure will step 
forth and declare themselves the zealous advocates for constitutional liberty, 
and millions will bless the hero that left the field of war to decide this most 
important contest with the weapons of wisdom and humanity. 

Oh, sir, let no false ideas of wordly honor deter you from engaging in so 
glorious a task! Whatever censure may be thrown out by mean, illiberal minds, 
your character will rise in the estimation of the virtuous and noble. It will ap- 
pear with lustre in the annals of history, and form a glorious contrast to that of 
those who have fought to obtain conquest and gratify their own ambition by 
the destruction of their species and the ruin of their country. Be assured, sir, 
that I write not this under the eye of any British officer or person connected with 
the British army or ministry. The sentiments I express are the real sentiments 
of my own heart, such as I have long held, and which I should have made 
known to you by letter before had I not fully expected an opportunity of a 
private conference. When you passed through Philadelphia on your way to 
Wilmington I was confined by a severe fit of the gravel to my chamber; I have 
since continued much indisposed, and times have been so very distressing that 
I had neither spirit to write a letter nor an opportunity to convey it when 
written, nor do I yet know by what means I shall get these sheets to your 
hands. 
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I would fain hope that I have said nothing by which your delicacy can be 
in the least hurt. If I have, I assure you it has been without the least intention, 
and therefore your candor will lead you to forgive me. I have spoken freely 
of Congress and of the army; but what I have said is partly from my own 
knowledge and partly from information of some respectable members of the 
former and some of the best officers of the latter. I would not offend the mean- 
est person upon the earth; what I-say to you I say in confidence to answer 
what I cannot but deem a most valuable purpose. I love my country; I love 
you; but to the love of truth, the love of peace, and the love of God, I hope I 
should be enabled if called upon to the trial to sacrifice every other inferior 
love. 

If the arguments made of this letter should have so much influence as to 
engage you in the glorious work which I have warmly recommended, I shall 
ever deem my success the highest temporal favor that Providence could grant 
me. Your interposition and advice J am confident would meet with a favorable 
reception from the authority under which you act. 

If it should not, you have an infallible recourse still left—negotiate for 
your country at the head of your army. After all, it may appear presumption 
as an individual to address himself to you on a subject of such magnitude, 
or to say what measures would best secure the interest and welfare of a 
whole continent. The friendly and favorable opinion you have always ex- 
pressed of me emboldens me to undertake it, and which has greatly added to 
the weight of this motive. I have been strongly impressed with a sense of 
duty upon the occasion, which left my conscience uneasy and my heart 
afflicted till I fully discharged it. I am no enthusiast; the course is new 
and singular to me; but I could not enjoy one moment’s peace till this letter 
was written. With the most ardent prayers for your spiritual as well .as 
temporal welfare, I am your most t 


Obedient and humble servant, 
Jacos Ducueé. 


The treason of Duché is an event lightly touched upon in Rev- 
olutionary history, but it was perhaps one of the most critical for the 
country ; for it came upon the Commander-in-Chief and Congress like 
a flash of lightning out of a clear sky at a time when the American 
forces were at their weakest and Washington had little else to rely 
upon and sustain him through his difficulties than the love and sup- 
port given him by a few faithful officers and the rank and file of his 
constantly decreasing army. 

The Duché letter was as fatal to the peace and reputation of its 
reverend author as its rejection by Washington was the grandest 
monument to that undeviating honor and integrity that shone with 
such constant splendor throughout his illustrious career. 

Duché married a sister of Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, a pure patriot, who, when he 
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heard of this great treason of his brother-in-law, wrote him the fol- 
lowing letter :— 
Francis Hopkinson To Jacop Ducueé. 


BorDENTOWN, 14 November, 1777. 


Dear BroTHEeR—A letter signed with your name, dated at Philadelphia on 
the 8th of October, and addressed to his Excellency General Washington, 
is handed about the country. Many copies are taken, and I doubt not but it 
will soon get into the press and become public throughout the Continent. 
Words cannot express the grief and consternation that wounded my soul at 
the sight of this fatal performance. What infatuation could influence you to 
offer to his Excellency an address filled with gross misrepresentation, illiberal 
abuse, and sentiments unworthy of a man of character? You have endeavored 
to screen your own weakness by the most artful glosses and to apologize to 
the General for the instability of your temper in a manner that I am sure cannot 
be satisfactory to your own conscience. 

I could go through this extraordinary letter and point out to you truth 
distorted in every leading part. But the world will doubtless do this with 
a severity that must be daggers to the sensibilities of your heart. Read that 
letter over again, and, if possible, divest yourself of the fears and influence, 
whatever they were, that induced you to pen it. Consider its contents with 
an impartial eye, and reflect on the ideas it will naturally raise in the minds 
of the multitude. 

You will then find that by a vain and weak effort you have attempted the 
integrity of one whose virtue is impregnable to the assaults of fear or flattery, 
whose judgment needed not your information, and who I am sure would 
have resigned his charge the moment he found it likely to lead him out of the 
paths of virtue and honor. You will find that you have drawn upon you the 
resentment of Congress, the resentment of the army, the resentment of many 
worthy and noble characters in England whom you know not, and the resent- 
ment of your insulted country. You have ventured to assert many things at 
large of the affairs of England, France and America which are far from 
being true, and which from your contracted knowledge in these matters it 
is impossible for you to be acquainted with. In the whole of your letter you 
have never recommended yourself to those whose favor you seem desirous 
of obtaining by expatiating on the justice or humanity of their ,conduct, and 
at the same time have said everything- that can render you odious to those 
on whom the happiness of your future life must depend. 

You presumptuously advise our worthy General, on whom millions depend 
with implicit confidence, to abandon their dearest hopes, and with or without 
the consent of his constituents “to negotiate for America at the head of his 
army.” 

Would not the blood of the slain in battle rise against such perfidy! And 
with whom would you have him negotiate? Are they not those who, without 
the sanction of any civil, moral, or religious right, have come three thousand 
miles to destroy our peace and property, to lay waste your native country with 
fire and sword, and cruelly murder its inhabitants? Look for their justice 
and honor in their several proclamations, and look for their humanity in the 
jails of New York and Philadelphia, and in your own Potter’s Field. The 
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whole force of the reasoning contained in your letter tends to this point: 
that virtue and honor require us to stand by truth, as long as it can be done 
with safety, but that her cause may be abandoned on the approach of danger; 
or, in other words, that the justice of the American cause ought to be squared 
by the success of her arms. On the whole, I find it impossible to reconcile the 
matter and style of this letter with your general conduct, or with the virtues 
of your heart. I would fain hope, notwithstanding your assertion to the con- 
trary, that you wrote it with a bayonet held to your breast, by order of the 
unprincipled usurpers of your native city. But my chief motive for writing 
to you at this time is to assure you that I firmly believe that our just, defensive 
war will be crowned with success, and that we shall ere long return to our 
habitations in Philadelphia. I would, therefore, most earnestly warn you to 
evade the dismal consequences of your ill-judged address to our beloved 
General. Do all you can to wipe off, if possible, its unhappy effects. I tremble 
for you, for my good sister and her little family; I tremble for your personal 
safety. Be assured I write this from true brotherly love. Our intimacy has 
been of a long duration, even from our early youth—long and uninterrupted, 
without even a rub in the way; and so long have the sweetness of your man- 
ners and the integrity of your heart fixed my affections. 

I am perfectly disposed to attribute this unfortunate step to the timidity 
of your temper, the weakness of your nerves, and the undue influence of those 
about you. But will the world hold you so excused? Will the individuals 
you have so freely censured and characterized with contempt have this tender- 
ness for you? I fear not. They will only judge of your conduct by its 
rashness, and proportion their resentment to their sensibility of the wounds 
you have given. ; 

I pray God to inspire you with some means of extricating yourself from 
this embarrassing difficulty. For my own part I have well considered the 
principles on which I took part with my country, and am determined to abide 
by them to the last extremity. I beg my love to my good mother and my 
afrectionate sisters. I often think of them with great pain and anxiety lest they 
should suffer from the want of those necessary supplies that are now cut off. 
May God preserve them and you in this time of trial! I am, etc., 


Francis HopxKINSON. 


This isthe letter of a true patriot, burning with a sense of shame 
at the dastardly and treasonable act of his sister’s husband. 

Joseph, the son of the patriotic writer of the above scathing letter, 
was the author of the patriotic song “Hail, Columbia!” which to this 
day has been accounted almost the national air of America. 

Duché, sent out of the country, went to England, and was ap- 
pointed preacher in the Lambeth Asylum. He appears to have tired 
of his mode of life after a residence of six years. Then he wrote to 
Washington begging him to use his best endeavors that he might 
return to this country. It was a mean sort of letter, just what may be 
supposed a sycophant such as he was would write :— 
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Jacos DucHt to GrorcE WASHINGTON. 
AsyLum, LAMBETH, 2 April, 1783. 


Sir,—wWill your Excellency condescend to accept of a few lines from one 
who ever was and wishes still to be your sincere friend, who never intention- 
ally sought to give you a moment’s pain, who entertains for you the highest 
personal respect, and would be happy to be assured under your own hand 
that he does not labor under your displeasure, but that you freely forgive 
what a weak judgment but a very affectionate heart once presumed to advise? 
Many circumstances at present unknown to you conspired to make me deem 
it my duty to write to you. Ignorance and simplicity saw not the necessity 
of your divulging the letter. I am convinced, however, that you could not in 
your public station do otherwise. I cannot say a word in vindication of my 
conduct but this: that I had been for months before distressed with continual 
apprehensions for you and all my friends without the British lines. I looked 
upon all as gone, or that nothing could save you but rescinding the Declaration 
of Independence. Upon this ground alone I presumed to speak, not to advise 
an act of base treachery—my soul would have recoiled from the thought; not 
to surrender your army or betray the righteous cause of your country, but 
at the head of that army, supporting and supported by them, to negotiate with 
Britain for our constitutional rights. : 

Can you, then, join with my country in pardoning this error of judgment? 
Will you yet honor me with your great interest and influence by recommending, 
at least your approbation of, the repeal of an act that keeps me in a state of 
banishment from my native country, from the arms of a dear aged father and 
the embraces of a numerous circle of valuable and long-loved friends? Your 
liberal, generous mind I am persuaded will never exclude me wholly from 
your regard for a mere political error, especially as you must have heard that 
since the date of that letter I have led a life of perfect retirement, and since 
my arrival in England have devoted myself wholly to the duties of my profes- 
sion and confined my acquaintance to a happy circle of literary and religious 
friends. 

I have written to my father and many of my friends largely on this subject, * 
requesting them to make such application to the State of Pennsylvania in my 
behalf as may be judged necessary and expedient. Should this application be 
honored with success, I know of nothing that would more effectually satisfy 
my desires in a matter of such importance to myself and my family as a line 
or two from your Excellency expressive of your approbation of my return. 
Temporal emoluments are not wanting to induce me to remain for life on 
this side of the Atlantic. I have been most hospitably received and kindly 
treated by all ranks of people, and I should be ungrateful not to acknowledge 
in the strongest terms my obligation to those who have placed me in the easy 
and comfortable situation I now enjoy. It is not necessity, therefore, but un- 
alterable affection to my native country that urges me to seek return. With 
every good wish and prayer for your best felicity and my most hearty con- 
gratulations on the happy event of peace, I have the honor to be your Excel- 
lency’s most obedient and humble servant, 

Jacos Duczé. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON TO Jacos DucHE. 
HEADQUARTERS, 10 AuGusT, 1783. 


Sir,—I have received your letter of the 2d of April, and reflecting on its con- 
tents I cannot but say that I am heartily sorry for the occasion which has pro- 
duced it. Personal enmity I bear none to any man. So far, therefore, as your 
return to this country depends on my private voice it would be given in favor of 
it with cheerfulness. But removed as I am from the people and policy of the 
State in which you formerly resided, and to whose determination your case 
must be submitted, it is my duty whatever may be my inclination to leave its 
decision to its constitutional judges. Should this be agreeable to your wishes, 
it cannot fail to meet my entire approbation. I am, etc., 

GrorGE WASHINGTON. 


Duché remained in England until 1790, a period of thirteen years, 
before he was permitted to return to his native land. 


THE CONWAY CABAL.* 


Thomas Conway was born in Ireland February 27, 1733, and was 
educated in France. He entered the army, and in 1777 had attained 
the rank of Colonel and the decoration of St. Louis. On the recom- 
mendation of our Minister, Silas Deane, he came to America and of- 
fered his services to the Continental Congress, and was made Briga- 
dier-General May 13, 1777, and was present at the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown. It is chiefly as the leader of what is known 
in American history as the “Conway cabal,” a band of conspirators 
among certain disaffected officers to deprive Washington of the com- 
mand of the army, that his name is known at the present day. The 
plot was developed in the autumn of 1777, and received the open or 
secret support of a strong faction in Congress, including some able 
and patriotic men who were dissatisfied with what they thought the 
supineness of Washington and the Southern army in contrast with the 
victory that had just been won at Saratoga by the Northern army un- 
der General Gates, who had superseded General Schuyler, under 
whose command it had attained its great efficiency. 

Through the influence of this faction Gates, a very inferior officer, 
was made President of the Board of War. Embittered by the oppo- 
sition of Washington to the promotion of Conway, who was neither 
more nor less than an adventurer, the latter wrote anonymous letters 


* The word “cabal,” which signifies an intriguing faction, is derived from 
the French cabale and from the Hebrew cabala, secret knowledge. One of the 
ministries of Charles II. (1670) was called a cabal from the accident of the 
initials of its members’ names forming that word. 
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to prominent men, alleging Washington’s responsibility for recent dis- 
asters; and the charge has been made and believed that he forged 
Washington’s name to papers designed to further the plans of the con- 
spirators. General Wilkinson, under the influence of wine, disclosed 
some passages from a letter from Conway to Gates connecting the two 
in the conspiracy which put Washington in possession of their de- 
signs, whereupon the conspiracy fell to the ground. Conway, through 
the votes of the men opposed to the Commander-in-Chief and others 
who were honest in their intentions, was made Major-General; but 
in March, 1778, he lost the favor of Congress, and in a petulant mo- 
ment offered his resignation, which was accepted unconditionally, 
and he was obliged against his will to leave the army. 

The scheme of Conway embraced an attempt to separate Lafayette 
from the Commander-in-Chief. So Gates, the great head centre of 
the conspiracy to deprive Washington of the command of the army, 
planned an expedition to Canada, which was approved by Congress, 
and Lafayette was appointed to the command without Washington 
having been consulted. After an interview with Washington, in 
which the Commander-in-Chief advised him to accept the appointment 
as it was an honorable one, although it should have come from Wash- 
ington and not direct from Congress, Lafayette accepted; but he saw 
through the artifice of the “cabal.” After remaining in Albany three 
months without receiving the men and stores he had been promised, 
he returned to the camp at Valley Forge under instructions from 
Congress. 

Lossing in his “Field Book of the Revolution” quotes from Sparks, 
that when Lafayette arrived at York, Pa., where Congress was sitting, 
he found Gates at table surrounded by his friends. The marquis was, 
received with great cordiality, and accepted an invitation to join them 
at table. The wine passed round and several toasts were drunk. De- 
termined to let his sentiments be known at the outset, he called to the 
company as they were about to rise, and observed that one toast had 
been omitted which he would propose. The glasses were filled, and 
he gave “The Commander-in-Chief of the American Armies.” The 
coolness with which it was received confirmed Lafayette in the sus- 
picion that intentional disrespect was intended to Washington by 
Gates, Conway, and the other disaffected officers of the “cabal.” 

In July, 1778, General John Cadwallader, a personal friend and a 
strong adherent of Washington and his policy, challenged Conway 
because of his attack upon the Commander-in-Chief. ‘The meeting 
took place July 22d, and Conway was badly wounded, so much so 
that his life was for a long time despaired of. He was shot in the 
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mouth, and fell forward upon his face. Raising himself, he remarked 
to Cadwallader, “You fire with much deliberation, General, and cer- 
tainly with a great deal of effect.” 

While Conway was lying on what was thought would be his death- 
bed, he wrote the following repentant letter to Washington :— 


THomas Conway TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 23d JuLy, 1778. 
S1r,— I feel myself just able to hold the pen during a few minutes, and take 
this opportunity of expressing my sincere grief for having done, written, or said 
anything disagreeable to your Excellency. My career will soon be over, there- 
fore justice and truth prompt me to declare my last sentiments.. You are, in 
my eyes, the great and good man. May you long enjoy the love, veneration, 
and esteem of those States whose liberties you have asserted by your virtues! 


I am with great respect, 
Tuomas Conway. 


Upon his recovery he returned to France, and was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Pondicherry and the French settlements of Hindustan. He 
was an unfortunate ruler, and upon the expiration of his term of ser- 
vice returned to France, but fled the country during the Revolution. 
His subsequent fate deserves no mention. 

We cannot do better in bringing this monograph to a close than to 
repeat the words of Lossing: “Valley Forge! How dear to the true 
worshipper at the shrine of Freedom is the name of Valley Forge! 
There in the midst of frost and snows, disease and destitution, Lib- 
erty erected her altar; and in all the world’s history we have no rec- 
ord of purer devotion, holier sincerity, or more pious self-sacrifice 
than was there exhibited in the camp of Washington. 

“And if there is a spot on the face of our broad land whereon pa- 
triotism should delight to pile its highest and most venerated monu- 
ment, it should be in the bosom of that little vale on the bank of the 
Schuylkill. Toward its templed hills, consecrated by the presence 
and sufferings of those who achieved our independence, we journeyed, 
filled with the pleasant emotions of a pilgrim approaching the place 
he most adores. 

“Hunger and nakedness assailed the dreary winter camp at Valley 
Forge with all their progeny of disease and woe. The prevalence of 
Toryism in the vicinity, the avaricious peculations of some unprin- 
cipled commissioners, the tardy movements of Congress in supplying 
provisions, and the close proximity of a powerful enemy, combined 
to make the procurement of provisions absolutely impracticable with- 
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out a resort to force. But few horses were in the camp; and such was 
the deficiency in these for the ordinary as well as the extraordinary 
occasions of the army that the men in many instances cheerfully yoked 
themselves to vehicles of their own construction for carrying wood 
and provisions when procured, while others performed the duty of 
pack-horses and carried heavy burdens upon their backs,” 

While the army was undergoing all these sufferings Washington 
was wounded in the house of his friends. Jealous and ambitious men 
were conspiring to tarnish the fair fame of the Commander-in-Chief, 
to weaken the affection of the people for him, and to place the supreme 
military command in other hands. 

“As a military commander he succeeded in attaining to a perfect- 
ly accurate estimate of the character and extent of the resources which 
his own country could supply, and was enabled to conduct the war on 
a plan best adapted to the circumstances. Does the world’s history 
record the deeds of any greater or more successful military command- 
er? As a military soldier he drew the sword, ‘not for himself, but 
for his country,’ and sheathed it with the same motto. 

“He was a Cromwell without his ambition, a Scylla without his 
crimes, and after having raised his country by the greatest sacrifices 
and hardships to the rank of an independent state, he closed his ca- 
reer by a volunteer relinquishment of the power which a grateful peo- 
ple had bestowed.” (Washington as a Soldier: Finley.) 

This monograph opened with a quotation from Prof. John Fiske’s 
“American Revolution,” and a fitting close to it will be an extract 
from the same writer’s “War of Independence,” in which he says :— 

“To the highest qualities of a military commander there were 
united in Washington those of a political leader. From early youth 
he possessed the art of winning men’s confidence. He was simple 
without awkwardness, honest without bluntness, and endowed with 
rare discretion and tact. His temper was fiery, and on occasion he 
could use pretty strong language, but anger or disappointment was 
never allowed to disturb the justness and kindness of his judgment. 
Men felt themselves safe in putting entire trust in his head and his. 
heart, and they were never deceived. Thus he soon obtained such a 
hold upon the people as few statesmen have ever possessed. It was 
this grand character that, with his clear intelligence and unflagging 
industry, enabled him to lead the nation triumphantly through the 
perils of the Revolutionary War. He had almost every imaginable 
hardship to contend with,—envious rivals, treachery and mutiny in 
the camp, interference on the part of Congress, jealousies between the 
States, want of men and money, yet all these difficulties he vanquished. 
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Whether victorious or defeated on the field, he baffled the enemy in 
the first year’s great campaign and in the second year’s, and then 
for four years more upheld the cause, until heart-sickening delay was 
ended in glorious triumph. It is very doubtful if without Washing- 
ton the struggle for independence would have succeeded as it did. 
Other men were important, he was indispensable.” 

Thank God for our country that its enemies, foreign and domestic, 
were smitten with unsuccess, that Valley Forge still remains to us 
with its horrors of war a monument of the great love of the Conti- 
nental army toward its beloved General,—Washington,—who in the 
words of Henry Lee, was “first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 

Benj. F. STEVENS. 





MILITARY FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


From THE Note Book oF A VETERAN SOLDIER. 


THE rapid promotion of Gen. Leonard Wood, U. S. A., has pro- 
voked, it seems to me, too much unfavorable criticism. And a great 
deal of that criticism is based upon the fact that he was simply an 
assistant surgeon with the rank of captain in the regular army when 
his promotions first came to him. It would be well for these critics 
to remember that there was an Assistant Surgeon with Major Ander- 
son at Fort Sumter in 1861 who had a similar career. I refer to 
Samuel Wylie Crawford, of Pennsylvania, who entered the army in 
1851 in the medical department, but in May, 1861, was made major 
of the Thirteenth Infantry; in April, 1862, a brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers, and, after the war, a lieutenant-colonel and colonel and briga- 
dier-general and brevet major-general in the regular army. His great 
gallantry and efficiency won many brevets and promotions; but in 
those days no one criticised his ‘success simply because he was only an 
assistant surgeon when the Civil War gave him the needed opportunity 
to show that he was a military genius. Such critics might as well “go 
way back” and sneer at General Josepli Warren and General Hugh 
Mercer of the Revolutionary army and General William Henry Har- 
rison, later on, because they were doctors and not military men when 
high honors came to them as soldiers. It might be well to remember, 
also, that the army is indebted to an Assistant Surgeon for the famous 
song,* “Benny Havens, Oh!” Lucius O’Brien, of Maryland, was first 
an Assistant Surgeon and then a lieutenant of infantry. It was 
O’Brien, in 1837, who proposed the toast “The Surgeon General of the 
United States Army—in Arms and Medicine alike Distinguished,” 


*Note.—Since the above was written I find in the “Necrology” of “The 
Association of the Graduates of the United States Military Academy,” for the 
Annual Reunion of 1902 a sketch of Dr. John Thomas Metcalfe, class of 
1838, by Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, who claims that Cadet. Metcalfe, and not 
Lieut. O’Brien, wrote this song. It is possible that he did write some of the 
later verses, but O’Brien was a guest at West Point of Cadet. Ripley A. 
Arnold, of Metcalfe’s class, when he started the song, then containing only 
five verses, but which rapidly grew in number until now it has over thirty— 
four of which I wrote myself. O’Brien died about the time (January, 1841) a 
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to which Major-General Edmund P. Gaines, U. S. A., made an elo- 
quent response, referring to him as one who was as distinguished for 
bravery on the field as for skill in the hospital. This was a deserved 
tribute to the then Surgeon General Thomas Lawson, later on Brevet 
Brigadier-General for meritorious conduct in the Mexican War. 

It is not generally known that the Southern Confederacy had in 
its War Department as Assistant Secretary, at different times, two of 
the most.learned and eminent men in the South, one a graduate and 
the other a cadet for a time of West Point Military Academy. I 
refer to Rev. Albert T. Bledsoe, LL.D., of Kentucky, who graduated 
from West Point, in the class of 1830, with Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton 
and Rev. Dr. William N. Pendleton, and became a lieutenant in the 
Seventh Infantry, from which he resigned two years later; and Hon. 
John A. Campbell, of Georgia, who graduated at the old Franklin 
College at Athens in 1826 and immediately thereafter entered West 
Point, but some three years later resigned and went home on account 
of the death of his father, Hon. Duncan G. Campbell. Bledsoe became 
a professor in two Ohio colleges, then practiced law, and later entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, but holding 
professorships in the University of Mississippi and of Virginia, from 
which latter institution he entered the Confederate service. During all 
these years, however, he had been a valued contributor to scientific and. 
religious reviews and made for himself a most enviable reputation. 


dozen of the present verses had been written, and the thirteenth verse thus 
announces his death at Fort Brooke, Tampa, Fla. 


“From the courts of death and danger, from Tampa’s deadly shore, 
There comes a wail of manly grief, ‘O’Brien is no more;’ 

In the land of sun and flowers his head lies pillowed low, 

No more he’ll sing ‘Petite Coquette’ or Benny Havens, oh!” 


In my bound volume of the Army and Navy Chronicle—issue of Oct. 4, 1838 
—I find the first publication of this song, and it is credited to “A subaltern of 
the 8th Infantry,” to which Lieut. O’Brien then belonged, while Cadet Metcalfe 
had graduated that year into the artillery. The song then had nineteen verses— 
some being very poor “doggerel,” and never republished in later years, which 
led the editor to say: “It is not to our taste,” and to suggest that the writer, 
“who has great command of his pen,” give something better. From this hint 
I am led to think Dr. Metcalfe wrote some of the verses of the expanded song; 
but my own fourth verse in the song tells the true story of its original author: 


“And now, with heads uncovered, and bowed silently and low, 
Let us drink to brave O’Brien—who an early death did know— 
For ’twas from off his sprightly pen the verses first did flow, 
That swell in numbers with the years, for Benny Havens, oh! 

Oh! Benny Havens, oh! Oh! Benny Havens, oh!” 
Long shall O’Brien’s name be linked with Benny Havens’, oh!” 
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Campbell, after leaving West Point, became a lawyer in Montgomery, 
Ala., and so wedded was he to his profession that he twice declined a 
seat on the Supreme Court bench of that State, and also other flatter- 
ing appointments. His great ability as a lawyer, however, secured 
him in 1853, the appointment of Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, from which he resigned in May, 1861, to 
espouse the cause of the Confederacy, After the Civil War both 
Campbell and Bledsoe added to their already high reputation as 
lawyers and writers of consummate ability. These two men were 
the “power behind the throne” in the Confederate War Department, 
whose Secretaries were Walker, Benjamin, Randolph, Smith, Seddon 
and Breckinridge. Of all these, except Smith and Breckinridge, not 
one was familiar with military affairs, and, therefore, Bledsoe’s four 
years at West Point and Campbell’s three years, added to their high 
legal and intellectual attainments, made them valuable as Assistant 
Secretaries of War. 

It is amusing, in reading General R. A. Alger’s book on “The 
Spanish-American War,” to note in the chapter devoted to the 
“Siege and Surrender of Santiago,” the “highfalutin” style in which 
General Toral and General Shafter address each other in their official 
correspondence. First, “Wm. R. Shafter, Major-General Command- 
ing,” proposes “To the Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish Forces, 
Santiago de Cuba,” whom he further honors as “Your Excellency.” 
Then comes General Toral with “To the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces of the United States,” and signs himself “Jose Toral, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Fourth Corps of the Army of the Island of 
Cuba,” and refers to General Shafter as “Your Exceilency.” Next, 
Shafter addresses Toral as “His Excellency, Commander-in-Chicf of* 
the Spanish Forces,” to which Toral replies to “His Excellency, the 
General of the American Forces.” Now, before the Spanish could 
surrender “with honor” it was necessary to cable “The Commander- 
in-Chief and the Minister of War,” at Madrid, in Spain, which fact 
proves that Toral was not “Commander-in-Chief,” as he had signed 
himself, for under that title he would have had supreme authority to 
act as he saw fit in the matter. But after this cablegram had been 
sent there was a marked change in titles. Toral addressed Shafter as 
“General-in-Chief of the American Forces,” and signed himself “Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Fourth Army,” but in the body of the letter 
he refers to himself as “General-in-Chief” of his army. After it was 
all over, however, General Miles, who was in the background as a 
quiet spectator, telegraphed Secretary Alger, but signed himself simply 
“Major-General of the Army.” Not one of these officers was a “Gen- 
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eral-in-Chief,” much less a “Commander-in-Chief.” Miles was only 
the “Commanding General” of the army. 

Something like the foregoing occurred during the Mexican War. 
General Pedro De Ampudia, the Mexican commander, sent out his 
proclamations. as “The General-in-Chief of the Corps de Armée of 
the North,” while General Zachary Taylor, U. S. A., sent out his as 
“The General Commanding the Army of the United States.” General 
Ampudia, however, addressed General Taylor as “General-in-Chief,” 
which was not his title. After the surrender of Monterey, in Sep- 
tember, 1846, Governor Morales addressed General Taylor as “Z. 
Taylor, Commander-in-Chief, Army of Occupation, U. S.,” and sev- 
eral times used the term “Your Excellency,” as did General Toral at 
Santiago, in addressing General Shafter. During the Civil War, 
however, it took several years of hard fighting and superior general- 
ship on the part of the Confederates to win proper recognition from 
’ the Union army officers. At first the relations were very strained, 
and it amuses us old soldiers in these happier days of a re-united 
country to recall some of the earlier correspondence between officers 
of the contending forces. Lieut.-Colonel John Pegram, C. S. A., 
addressed “The Commanding Officer of the Northern Forces,” to 
which General McClellan replied, addressing “John Pegram, Esq., 
styling himself Lieutenant-Colonel, P. A. C. S.”° And yet both were 
graduates of West Point Military Academy. But when General Mc- 
Clellan addressed a letter “To the Officer Commanding the Forces 
Commanded by the late Robert S. Garnett, Esq., styling himself 
Brigadier-General, Confederate States Army,” he struck a sure enough 
“officer and gentleman” in Brigadier-General Henry R. Jackson, 
C. S. A., who thus curtly touched upon the verbosity and peculiar 
style of address: “Your letter of the 15th instant, with its anomalous 
address has been received.” Heroic “Bob” Garnett would have 
turned over in his coffin.at sight of McClellan’s address on that letter. 
I know it used to be General George Washington, Esq., but he had 
the military title first, while Pegram and Garnett had only the “Esq.” 
and were accused of “styling” themselves military officers. This fool- 
ishness, fortunately, did not last long, and brave men, graduates of 
West Point, although pitted against each other in battle, soon learned 
to address each other by their proper titles. 


GENERAL S. HERBERT LANCEY. 





FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


By Henry Romeyn, Prevet-Major, U. S.A. 
CHAPTER X. 


“Hope, deferred, maketh the heart sick.” There had been much 
of heart-sickness in the homes in which we are interested in the Dutch 
city. Communication with Brazil was slow, tedious, and uncertain. 
Frequently three or four months were consumed in making the pas- 
sage. There were captures—though not many—by the enemy; and 
even when the coast of the New World was reached it was not always 
at the point where the person to whom the letters written by anxious 
wife, mother, or sweetheart, was at the time on duty, and the precious 
missive was borne for months from port to port before reaching the 
party to whom it was addressed. For such reason nearly two years 
had passed before any tidings from his betrothed reached our hero, 
excepting those of a general nature received from one or two young 
officers who had met her casually in the street, or at the houses of 
mutual friends. From them he learned_of the attempt at abduction, 
confirmed months later in a letter from his father. Now he wrote: 

“Vrijster: I have longed for tidings of thy welfare sent by thine 
own hand, but yet in vain. How many of the letters sent thee 
have been delivered I know not, so if aught told in this is a repetition 
of what thou knowest already, I can only hope thou wilt not weary of 
the reading. I hope that it may reach thee soon, for I fear that the 
tidings which Kaptein Schoonmacker had for my parents and for thee 
will have been the cause of much sorrow. While I could not, in my 
heart believe that I should at the last fall a victim to the cannibals, 
there seemed no way of escape till a Boviander girl, a captive like 
myself, though for years in their hands, made it possible. She was 
very brave and full of spirit, and I may tell thee, loved me much, and 
even proposed marriage and a settlement here, saying I was not cer- 
tain that thou hadst kept thy troth and waited for my return. We 
owe her my life; both in assisting in the escape from the savages in 
the wilderness, and in defending it here, when she died fighting beside 
me, after her arrow had slain one of the savages who were attacking 
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me. I had a Christian burial given her, and hope that, though un- 
christened and not instructed in our religion, her good works may be 
rewarded where she has gone. I sorrowed much over her death, but 
had no feelings toward her which should cause thee to be anxious or 
jealous. 

* * , * * * * 

“T am longing for peace, that I may return to Holland and to thee. 
But I cannot return while I am needed here. None of my race have 
left their country’s service while it needed them, if able to perform 
duty, and thou wouldst not have me to be the first. So we must wait, 
though waiting should make us sick at heart; hoping that those who 
have the arranging of affairs at home may speedily find a way for final 
settlement. 

“De Bra has paid the full penalty for his crimes, and lies in an 
unhonored grave here. His crimes against Holland and against thee 
were added to here, as Kaptein Schoonmacker will have told thee. 
We surely had cause to hate him, but now that a just tate has come to 
him, we can look calmly on his faults and leave him in the hands to 
which those crimes have sent him. 

“T once thought of fixing a home here, when the land should be at 
peace. But I fear that time is far off. Even if war with Portugal 
should cease, there are the savages to be reckoned with, and they will 


not cease fighting so long as they have men to carry it on; and differ- 
ences of religion will prevent harmony in the settlements. Some who 
have come here from New Netherlands give good accounts of things 
there, where savages are not cannibals; the climate is not as heated as 
here, and all are of our language and religion. Shall we go thither ?” 


* * * * * * * 


To his father he wrote at greater length, detailing the incidents of 
his period of captivity and escape; of the severe fighting necessary to 
hold the country ; the little which could be done in way of extending 
settlement in face of the combined opposition, foreign and native, and 
advising a withdrawal from the West Indian Company while it could 
be done without loss; and suggesting an inquiry regarding conditions 
in New Netherlands, repeating what he had written to his betrothed 
regarding a future home there. A vessel sailing for Holland offered 
opportunity for sending them at once, and, leaving the writer at his 
post of duty, we will look in upon those left in the Holland homes. 

For safety as well as for companionship theMevrouw Van Vechte 
and her daughter had taken up their abode in the house of Kaptein 
Dekker. A home had also been offered the herberger, but was de- 
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clined. She had no fear of trouble on account of de Bra, and with 
a sturdy feeling of independence and thrift, preferred to manage her 
business, which was yielding her a good income. She had been, for 
years, accustomed to the rude ways of the seafaring men, and was 
more at home in her rough surroundings than in the quiet rooms of 
the settled citizen ; and minimized her part in the rescue of her young 
friends. 

“Had my freule lived,” she said to the saved juhvrouw, “she would 
have been near thy age, and I thought of her and of the kindness of 
thy mother when her body and that of my husband, slain by the Span- 
iards, lay in my house together. I could have done no iess—I might 
have done more—have slain de Bra when he was in my power. It 
would have saved others much trouble had I done so. But it was not 
to be. It was willed that he should live to fill his measure of infamy, 
and, some day, we shall know the reason, and how and where he did 
it.” 

A pale, emaciated invalid, suffering from wounds and scurvy, lay 
on a cot on the deck of a ship, which, for lack of favoring wind, 
drifted slowly on the incoming tide of the Zuider Zee. The voyage 
had seemed at times to be endless, and the coasts of the home-land to 
move, as moved the vessel on the decks of which he passed most of 
his waking hours. But, at last, the towers and spires of the longed-for 
city rose to view, and he thought over once more the sad story he 
must tell to those whose dearest friend had disappeared, after the 
years spent in his company on the soil of the New World. 

Among all the vessels crowding the harbor the incoming one soon 
attracted attention, and by the time it had reached the quay scores of 
those who had relatives in the land or naval forces in Brazil were at, 
hand, impatient for information; and before the wounded, invalid 
Kaptein could be prepared for removal to the shore, Kaptein Dekker 
had reached the deck; and, the personal greetings over, the expected 
question was asked: 

“What tidings hast thou concerning my son?” 

Seasoned though he was to scenes of warfare and death, there was 
a firmer grasp of hands, a break in the tones, and a trace of tears in 
the eyes of the returned warrior as he said, after the momentary strug- 
gle to control his voice: 

“T have not much to tell thee. In a sortie made months since I 
was wounded, as thou mayest see, and thy son, as I have since ascer- 
tained, was not only wounded, but given over by his captor to the 
savages, and by them taken to their homes, far in the interior. Fur- 
ther, I know nothing.” 

“How do these savages generally treat their prisoners ?” 
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“Many of the tribes are cannibals, and frequently dispose of pris- 
oners by death. Of such were those to whom thy son was delivered 
by de Bra, into whose hands he first fell. That traitor had been once 
captured and paroled before his treachery was known in the Brazils, 
but escaped as soon as recognized. He knew of the habits of those to 
whom he consigned thy son.” 

Schooled, by a life early filled by vicissitudes of fortune, to a sup- 
pression of outward show of emotion, the father at first sat in silence ; 
but his pallid countenance, compressed lips, and twitching facial 
muscles told of his agony of spirit. His friend, still grasping a hand 
of the stricken parent, dared not trust his voice to give utterance to 
words of sympathy—of those of consolation he at first had none. 

_ “God’s will be done,” said the patriotic father, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence,’ but how can I tell those at home ?” 

Then the wounded officer found some words of hope, though to 
his own heart they sounded false and hollow. 

“But he may not have fallen a victim to savage hate and appetite. 
A’ man named Stede, captured after being wrecked years since was 
spared, and has been of much use to us in dealing with both civilized 
and savage enemies. Thy son is young and of good presence, and 
some influence, mayhap even of womankind, may intervene for the 
sparing of his life. If such be the case, trust to his courage and en- 
durance, and to Divine favor, for his safe return, even if it be long de- 
layed. Hold thou to that thread of hope and give it to those of thy 
household, that the whole load of sorrow be not laid at once upon 
them. Hope deferred is better than no hope, though it cause sickness 
of heart.” 

As the wounded officer had no relatives in the city, he was offered, 
and accepted, the hospitality of the Dekker home, and, lying on his 
cot, was at once carried thither. Then came another ordeal. His host, 
busying himself with provision for his comfort, managed for a time 
to avoid his being questioned, but as soon as the invalid had been be- 
stowed in the room assigned him, the anxious mother repeated her 
husband’s question: “What tidings hast thou concerning my son?” 

Words died upon his lips, and he turned away his face. Glancing 
at that of her husband, she read there the story which he could not put 
into words; and gave it the worst interpretation of which her know- 
ledge of life in Brazil was capable: 

“My son is dead,” she moaned, and fell fainting in the arms of her 
husband. 

But, reviving in a moment, the latent strength of her character 
was shown in her demand: 

“Tell me the story.” 
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With all the household for audience, the guest told all he knew of 
the disappearance of their loved one. The scene was one which would 
have tested the skill of any artist. The wounded man on his couch, 
the center of the group; the man of four score, tearless, but trembling 
with excitement; the father, sitting as though carved in stone; the 
mothers hand in hand; the betrothed daughter—all “with ’bated 
breath” listening to the story of the fray, the subsequent attempts to 
ascertain the fate of the missing officer, and each, with eager question- 
ing, seeking for some detail not fully delineated, which might furnish 
a point on which to hang a hope of final rescue. 

But, at first, no rescue or escape seemed possible. The Bovian- 
der spy had learned that the captive had been carrid off, bound, and 
led by a guard, and that the village of Camaram was located far in the 
interior, where no whites had penetrated, and, as the only officer who 
had fallen into the hands of the cannibal chief, the missing man would, 
even if spared to reach the homes of the Guanari, be very closely 
watched. Even if he made his escape from the village, the long dis- 
tance to the coast, through hostile country and without food, would 
render futile his efforts, and recapture could end in but one way—cer- 
tain and speedy immolation. 

However, as during the succeeding days the juhvrouw spent much 
time in attendance on the convalescing officer, and plied him with 
questions regarding the new, strange country, and social and military 
conditions there, her sense of loss grew less, and she found herself 
mentally sketching plans, by the use of which she thought her lover 
might escape. She had heard tales of things done, and risks dared, by 
members of her sex in civilized lands, for captives in whom they had 
become interested—might not the daughter of some heathen chief be- 
come interested in one, even of an alien race, who was so well worth 
loving? Then—with a pang tugging at her heart-strings—‘‘What 
if it were thus? What would he do? If he escaped thus, what, in 
honor, could he do? The Amazon (she had heard and believed the 
tales about the female warriors) might trouble him if rejected; re- 
turn him to captivity ; or even slay him herself—and her mind became 
so filled with plans and surmises that they were not banished when she 
sought her pillow to pass the silent hours in fitful slumber. At first 
her dreams were of battle, in which, though as a non-combatant, she 
mingled; then she walked beside the captive through dense, dark 
shades, and across heated plains, bearing a portion of his burden— 
she saw the village of the savage and the return of its warriors. Then 
the scene changed—through the darkness, hand in hand, they fled, 
as if on the wings of the wind—to see just before being aroused by 
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some sound in her room, the masts of vessels off the coast they had 
reached, and to hear, ringing in her glad ears, the voice of her hero, — 
crying, “Saved, saved!” and to feel his kisses on her lips. 

So vivid had been the vision tnat for some moments it seemed a 
reality ; and even after she was fully awakened she could not banish it 
from her mind ; and when she arose from her knees after an orison in 
which the thought of him had overshadowed her own needs, it was 
with a feeling that he was safe; that He to whose care the dear one 
had been committed had kept him, and would bring him again to his 
own. i 
But to her expressions of such feeling and belief, those of more 
mature years could not give assent. ’Twas but the baseless fabric of 
a dream, and common sense and actual personal knowledge of cir- 
cumstances precluded belief. The mother of the missing man rallied 
somewhat from the first shock, but the grandsire, borne down by 
weight of years, and who had seen one after another of his family 
swept away by the red hand of war, till but this one had been left to 
continue the name, and help maintain the liberties of Holland, sank 
under the suspense; and his statement, as he gave the young soldier 
his blessing: “I shall not be here to greet thy return ;” became reality. 
He passed away quietly at night, unattended, and the hearts already 
saddened held an increase of grief. 

A month later, at an early hour, a soldier, whose thin but sea- 
tanned face showed service in some unhealthy foreign clime, and 
whose ship had reached the quay on the midnight tide, presented 
himself at the home of Kaptein Dekker. His appearance was his 
card of admission, and on being met by the master of the house, he 
announced himself as a member of the company of Kaptein Schoon- 
macker, and asked permission to see him. On being admitted to his 
room he was at once recognized by that officer, and rapid questioning 
begun. Asked whether he had any tidings regarding the fate of 
Liutnant Dekker, he seemed to have a refreshing of memory; and 
from an inner pocket of his doublet produced the letters to which 
allusion has been made. 

How describe the scene which followed? All the household, in- 
cluding the servants, had gathered in that room. Self-repression was 
thrown to the winds—husband and wife—mother and daughter, wept 
for joy in each other’s arms; and the first embrace over, the over- 
joyed girl astonished the soldier by seizing both his hands and be- 
stowing a kiss on each cheek; repeating the salutes in the case of the 
wounded kaptein. . 

Servants carried the tidings among friends in the city, and before 
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the morning meal had been eaten, the house was filled by those who 
had entered to offer their congratulations, and listen to the story of 
the soldier. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Both parties have grown weary of the struggle in the New World. 
As long as it continued, but little in the way of permanent settlement 
could be achieved ; and until that was brought about, those who had in- 
vested in the companies formed for purposes of trade or settlement 
received but little return. Diplomacy finally decided, at a distance from 
the scene of conflict, what armed force on the ground had failed to ac- 
complish ; and Portugal, by the promise of payment of four millions of 
“cruzados,” and relinquishment of some other disputed colonial pos- 
sessions, became mistress of all the country lying between the mouths 
of the Amazon and La Plata rivers; and about one year after the date 
of the occurrences mentioned at the close of the previous chapter, the 
iast of the Dutch forces left the region named, and sailed for Holland, 
Liutnant Dekker and his company, as on their former voyage, on the 
ship of Kaptein Van Kampe, who commanded the fleet. The voyage, 
long and wearisome, was devoid of interest, and many of the days, 
while it lay becalmed or drifted lazily over the Sargasso Sea, were 
spent on deck, recalling incidents of the years of life in tropic lands 
or on waters which laved their shores. Accustomed, as they had be- 
come, to larger areas, both on shore and sea, Holland, though dear as 
the mother country, had to their minds grown contracted, and already 
they were planning for other fields to conquer—fields where everything 
was new and there was room for expansion and freedom of action 
denied to dwellers at home. We have seen that such were not new 
ideas to the younger officer, and he soon found that the mind of the 
other was dwelling much upon the same subject. 

The veteran sailor, whom every one thought irrevocably wedded 
to his profession, said on one such occasion: 

“IT am wearying of the sea and of battle and strife. For years I 
have not seen my home and wife, and my children have outgrown my 
recollection. If Holland needs my services and experience, they are 
hers while life lasts, but there are younger men who can perform all 
the duty now demanded, and this peace, with its loss of colonies, will 
fill our own land with idle men. We shall hold New Netherlands, and 
I think I shall go there, and, with a grant of land which my service 
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will entitle me to claim, I can see my sons settled, and pass the rest 
of my days in quietness; or, if I tire of that, the sea is there as well 
as in Holland, and there is but a step to a ship’s deck.” 

“I shall feel crowded on every side,” said the younger man. 
“When I was led, a prisoner, into the wilds of the interior, I could 
not avoid thinking what a fine life could be lived there, with one at 
liberty to go and come at will, with no foes to fight or fear. My 
father has parted with his shares in the trading company of the 
Brazils, but has still an interest in New Netherlands, and I am be- 
trothed, as thou knowest ; and hope soon to marry ; and failing of mili- 
tary service shall ask for control of his interest ; and go there to make 
a home.” 

“Dost thou, then, care so much for the life thou must live as an 
officer? It will give thee few of the comforts or blessings of home.” 

“That I know. But Holland has never, that we know, been with- 
out one of my blood and lineage bearing arms in her service; and I 
hope that from generation to generation it may continue to have one 
or more. And it will be so with thine. Already thy son Jan, though 
but a youth, has won honors at sea; and Holland cannot always have 
peace abroad, or even at home.” 

“What will thy parents and thy betrothed think of thy plan?” 

“T have tried to prepare them for it; and think they will favor it. 
If they do not, I must wait; for I feel that naught but the earnest cali 
of country should take me again from them against their wills. Still, 
I cannot now determine all, but must first know how the world has 
gone with them since last I had tidings from them.” 

The speaker was only giving utterance to thoughts which filled 
the minds of thousands of young men of his native country. Holl- 
and’s keels had ploughed every known sea, and had anchored in many 
strange harbors. Her soldiers, native or mercenary, had found new 
fields for adventure, and the hope of gain had caused her merchants 
to seek new and far-off places for investment, and the, spirit of unrest, 
—the feeling of need of “elbow-room,” was to lead the young abroad, 
as young birds leave the sheltering nest,—to make new and broader 
homes for themselves, and build, on till then new shores, temples dedi- 
cated to that freedom,—civil and religious—then denied in every 
country in Europe save their own. 

More than two months had dragged through their calendar, before 
the returning travellers sighted the low coasts of France, and, passing 
through the straits of Dover, and the North Sea, turned their prows 
southward, through the Zuider Zee, to be welcomed by thousands of 
the citizens of Amsterdam, as they dropped their anchors in its harbor. 
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Duty still laid its demands upon them; and those whose careers we 
have followed had that to perform which precluded at first any 
social or family greetings. Kaptein Van Kampe had his fleet to care 
for before he could go to his home at the north, and, the only officer 
with his company, Lieutnant Dekker was obliged to see it safely quar- 
tered before he could seek those he was anxious to meet. His father, 
on learning of his arrival, had hastened to the quay, and the greeting 
was more demonstrative than was usual among the unemotional 
Dutch, and especially between men. There were husky tones in the 
voices of both, and the hand-clasp had much more than the usual 
pressure, while “the mirrors of the soul” were dimmed with unshed 
moisture. This, while the company was disembarking—as it began 
its march through the streets the father fell into step with the son at 
its head. 

“What canst thou tell me of my mother?” was the first question 
asked by the younger man. 

Before it could be answered he added: “Tell me of all—who live, 
and who have pased away?” 

“All are living save thy grandsire: He left us quietly and without 
warning before we knew of thy return from captivity. The tidings of 
it and its probable ending were more than he could bear, and, we 
think, shortened his life.” 

“Another crime to be answered for by de Bra in the world to 
which he has gone. But, tell me of Elsie; how and where is she?” 

“She and her mother are well and in our home. After her carrying 
away by de Bra it was thought unsafe for them to live longer by them- 
selves and they have been with us for years. The story of thy capture 
with its probable ending well-nigh killed her; but she had more faith 
than had others and she has proved a well-spring of comfort to all. 
T truly believe that to her through a dream was given assurance of 
thy safety before we had tidings of thy escape.” 

An hour later the pair, entering their home, met all the inmates. 
Kaptein Schoonmacker, restored to health, had gone on a visit to his 
kindred in the Palatinate. The mother clasped in arms whose strong 
embrace told that the scene was no creation of the imagination, and 
with tears of joy streaming down her face murmured her thanks to 
fhe Power which had returned the absent one, and added devoutly: 
“For this my son was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.” 

Next, the betrothed, with love-light shining through unshed tears, 
met with lips which could not for very surcharge of joy give voice to 
their welcome those which had for years waited, hungrily,. though 
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patiently, for their touch. Last of all came the herberger, who, having 
learned of the arrival, wished to add her welcome to those of the 
family. As the returned hero grasped the rough hand, he attempted 
to thank her for her share in the frustation of de Bra’s scheme of 
abduction. 

“It was naught; it was naught,” said the brave woman. “Had J 
slain him, as I should have done, when he was in my power, it would 
have saved much trouble, and his master, the Devil, would oniy have 
had him so much sooner.” 

Hand in hand on the broad ledge beneath the window where we 
first met the betrothed pair they sat in the deepening twilight. “The 
old, old story was told again”—and again; first ome, then the other, 
asking questions and, more especially on the part of the juhvrouw, fol- 
lowing one with another without waiting for a reply. The story of 
the capture and flight was listened to with distended eyes and spas- 
modic grips of the imprisoned hands, but the tale of the detention in 
the wilds and of the escape had for the hearer the greatest interest. 
The narrator made no pretence of concealing the love of the Boviander 
maiden ; if he had, the betrothed one would have been no less aware 
of it. 

“But how,” said she, as the story was told at length, “coulds’t thou 
remain indifferent to one who did so much for thee, and even told 
thee of her love?” 

“I was not indifferent to her. I had for her the greatest respect ; 
but love?—no. Her openly expressed feeling became very embar- 
rassing, and I so informed her. But between us, as she stood by me, 
arose in imagination thy face and form, and then her words had no 
effect. Her death gave the strongest possible proof of her love and 
courage, and her last act, before she fell, certainly saved my life for 
thee. For that thou shouldst honor her memory as I do.” 

“T do so honor it, but still I cannot bear to think of any woman, be 
she savage or civilized, loving thee. Nor do I think it modest or 
proper for her to have offered it to thee unsought.” 

“Thou cans’t not judge her fairly. She was a child of the wilds. 
Her father had purchased her mother and she had no training for 
such a life as a daughter of Holland leads. She is dead and I live 
by her sacrifice. That should content thee.” 

The entrance of others put an end to the conversation of the lovers. 
But the story of the captivity and escape was repeated to the parents 
after the evening meal had been dispatched, and it was a very thank- 
ful household which knelt at the family altar before separating for 
the night. 
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As his official duties required but a small portion of his time the 
moiety of it was spent in his home; and, as no foreign war was going 
on and there was a prospect of continued peace the young officer asked 
for the naming of an early date for the wedding, and, no domestic 
obstacle intervening, the long years of waiting were ended by a nuptial 
service solemnized in the parish church by the pastor who had re- 
turned with the bridegroom from Brazil and who had officiated at the 
burial of the Boviander girl. Kaptein Schoonmacker, who had re- 
turned to duty, was present as attendent on the groom, and one of 
the happiest of those who greeted the pair on their return to their 
home was the herberger to whom both warmly acknowledged their 
debt of gratitude. 

The festivities concluded, matters in the Dekker household soon 
resumed their quiet, uneventful course. His military duties required 
but a portion of his time, and he devoted much of the remainder to 
gaining a knowledge of his father’s business, especially of that per- 
taining to the trading company in New Netherlands. To his wife he 
said on more than one occasion :— 

“T feel cramped and confined here. There is more room beyond 
sea. But our parents are too old to remove thither; nor do I feel 
justified at present in suggesting a separation from them.” 

“My Klaas, why cans’t thou not stay in Holland and be content? 
Thy home is here. Thy parents need thee, my mother needs to have 
me near her. Holland is free and at peace; and Spanish cruelty is 
gone forever. Why canst thou not be satisfied ? 

“Because I have been outside of Holland’s borders. The new 
world is very wide. Those who now make homes there will have 
much to do and to gain, and their children may become both rich and 
great there. I have thought and pondered much upon it and I am 
certain that, some time, with its breadth of land, and its great rivers, 
and fertile soil, it will outgrow not only Holland, but all Europe; and 
I want myself and mine to grow and expand with it from generation 
to generation.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF PLEVNA* 


THE name of Plevna has ground itself into history. Full twenty 
thousand men died fighting on the pretty vine-clad hills which sur- 
round the little town, and nearly three times that number there found 
wounds the effects of which they will carry through the rest of their 
shortened lives. It was the scene of one of the great sieges of history, 
accompanied with many bloody battles, and it is almost the synonym 
of the latest and fiercest of the many wars incident to the settlement of 
the Eastern question. 

The town is made up of about a thousand houses, situated on 
wandering, crooked little streets such as only a Turkish town affords. 
Seen from the hills from which we watched it so long, it was a little 
clump of red-tiled roofs and whitewashed walls, with half a dozen 
staring white minarets raised above the surrounding roofs, and in the 
suburbs a large Christian church, with much green paint on the roof 
and a collection of gilded crosses above the cupolas. It nestles in a 
little valley at the junction of two meandering brooks, which unite at 
its lower end, and after a couple of miles discharge into a river about 
three feet deep and two hundred feet wide at ordinary seasons. On 
the west of this river, as seen from the bluffs on its eastern bank, the 
eye discovers nothing but a treeless plain, although in traveling over 
it it is found to be undulating ; on the east the hills rise abruptly to the 
height of seven or eight hundred feet, and their crest at this altitude 
surrounds the town in a radius of five to six miles, the surface of this 
circle being broken into deep ravines by the brooks above mentioned 
and their branches. 

The place has no military importance beyond that belonging to any 
junction of two high-roads and a few smaller ones. At the declaration 
of war it was an ordinary agricultural town; the surrounding hills 
were planted in corn and wheat and vines, and the inhabitants led that 
life of comparative peace—waiting for the opportunity to arrive when 
their smouldering hate should break out into violence against each 
other—which is characteristic of all mixed Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian towns in Turkey. The events of the war, which I have no inten- 
tion to narrate here, brought a Turkish army to the place and forced 


*Reprinted from March, 1880, issue of THE Unitep Service MAGAZINE. 
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it to defend it to the last extremity ; this, in turn, forced the Russians 
to concentrate their whole energy upon its capture; and both sides fol- 
lowed out their necessities to the bitter end. Three times in the space 
of seven weeks the Russians attempted to take it by the brute force of 
an open assault, only to be each time defeated with ever-increasing 
slaughter. Then they turned their efforts to hermetically sealing it up 
from the outside world, and finally starved it out. The third and 
most bloody of these assaults—that of September 11—I witnessed 
from the batteries which contributed their share towards it, and it is 
of this one that I shall try to give a sketch. 

On the 4th of September the headquarters of the Ninth Corps, 
commanded by General Krudener, with whom I was sojourning, were 
moved from one little village to another about ten miles east of Plevna. 
Then a halt was made, the preparations for the advance not yet being 
completed, and the whole of the 5th and of the 6th were passed in the 
nervous inaction of awaiting the development of events. They were 
cold, rainy days; nobody had more than the shelter of a tent-fly, and 
few had that; the sutlers moved about from point to point doing a 
thriving business ; the officers ate prodigiously and drank freely ; there 
was everywhere a forced but boisterous gayety. At sunset on the 
evening of the 6th the troops were formed and moved forward. They 
had only a few miles to go, but the night was dark and the road ob- 
structed. The troops marched short distances only to halt for iong 
intervals and lie down in the road for a nap, while we sat nodding on 
our horses. After a while the general and his staff rode forward to 
the head of the column. Some five hundred men were here working 
silently but most vigorously with their picks and spades, while others 
were placing gabions, fascines, and platforms in position. A regiment 
had been thrown forward about half a mile in advance as skirmishers 
and pickets to cover the construction of the battery, and the ear listened 
nervously to hear their first shot. But, save the hurried muffled noise 
of the spades and earth, no sound was audible. Soon after midnight 
the battery was completed, the eight siége-guns hauled into position, 
the ammunition stored in some sort of bomb-proofs, the troops dis- 
posed on either flank, and everything was ready for the morning. 
The general rode back a few hundred yards, and we dismounted and 
dozed there till daylight. As the day broke the whole Turkish posi- 
tion was in front of us, a couple of miles away. On our right was a 
high rounded hill, whose green slopes culminated in a low brownish 
mound, which we knew at once to be the great Krishin redoubt. Curv- 
ing from this as an apex, on either side of the town, the lines of forti- 
fications could be dimly made out in the twilight of dawn. Not a 
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soul seemed to be stirring. The sun rose in a clear sky, and the lines 
became plainly distinguishable, and off on our left, on the brow of the 
Radishevo ridge, was also seen the freshly-turned earth of our own 
batteries. At six o’clock there was an explosion from the battery in 
front of us, followed by the vibrating scream of the shell, the sound 
of which gradually diminished in the distance; eleven seconds after- 
wards a cloud of dust was thrown up from the Krishin parapet and 
greeted by a loud hurrah from the Russian troops. Immediately the 
parapet was lined with black dots, a hundred or more men jumping 
up to see what had happened, and a second later a horse galloped out 
from the redoubt towards the village, carrying, doubtless, a messenger 
to headquarters. The Turks are notoriously bad watchmen; a line of 
batteries had been built under their nose, and nearly ninety thousand 
men had gathered in front of them during the night without their 
pickets firing a shot ; and apparently their first intimation of what had 
transpired was derived from this g0-pounder messenger of iron which 
had dropped in upon them. But they were not long in answering. 
Hardly a dozen shots had been fired from the various Russian batter- 
ies before a puff of smoke curled up from the Krishin parapet, and we 
saw the shell explode a long way in front of us. The second or third, 
however, fell squarely on the parapet, throwing the dirt in the faces 
of. the Russian gunners, and one not long afterwards dropped in the 
bushes near our group, and caused us to move back to a more advan- 
tageous point of observation. The guns answered one another from 
every point of the two lines, and the ball was fairly opened. 

It continued throughout the whole of this and the three succeeding 
days and nights, and grew monotonous. There were tentative infantry 
skirmishes here and there, developing almost into a battle at one 
point, but the characteristic feature of these four days was the cannon- 
ade. We watched it for hours with the glasses until our eyes grew 
dim ; saw the dust of the exploding shells time after time in the very 
midst of the redoubts, and received the same in our own. The sym- 
metry of the nicely-made Turkish works was sadly marred, and one 
gun after another seemed to be silenced ; but the fire ever broke out in 
a new place, and still the stout piles of earth forming the parapets 
remained in place and warned the Russians that they could still give 
a murderous reception. The assaults had been originally intended for 
the gth, but were postponed from day to day in the hope of their 
being made easier by the hammering of the artillery; but the dirt 
parapets were as uninviting as ever. The Grand Duke and his staff 
arrived and rode through all the batteries. Prince Charles, of Rou- 
mania, the nominal commander of the assembled troops, was daily on 
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hand. The Emperor and his suite drove on to the field in barouches 
every morning, mounted their horses, and rode to one or another ad-_ 
vantageous point of view; assembled at noon for a hearty lunch al 
fresco, and at dusk drove back to his headquarters at a village some 
ten miles in rear. 

The thing began to drag. We rode from day to day from one end 
of the line to the other, we foreigners and newspaper correspondents 
(of which there were nearly twenty on the field) meeting at this point 
or that, and as we constantly discovered some new line of Turkish 
trench or battery which we had not previously seen, our bright enthu- 
siasm of the first morning began to wane, and the dull, gloomy sus- 
picion forced itself upon us that this was to be no holiday affair,— 
deciding the war at a single blow,—but a terrible battle, with the odds 
enormously against the chance of Russian success. 

Finally the assaults were fixed for September 11, the Emperor’s 
name-day. Four days’ incessant bombardment had silenced nearly all 
the Turkish guns, which were far inferior in numbers and weight to 
those of the Russians ; but it had also shown that the earthen parapets 
were practically but little injured, and that they would be in the same 
condition if bombarded for four weeks or months. Nevertheless, it 
was necessary to begin some time, and what better day than this? 
They have a sentimental fancy in Russia for anniversaries. For ex- 
ample, the negotiations for the treaty of San Stefano were allowed to 
drag on, through Turkish procrastination, for nearly five weeks, and 
were then brought to a conclusion in two or three days in time to be 
signed on the 3d of March (February 19, O. S.), the anniversary both 
of the Emperor’s accession and of the signing of the ukase freeing the 
serfs. The 11th of September (August 30, O. S.) is the feast-day of * 
St. Alexander Nevsky, one of the most famous saints in the Russian 
calendar, and therefore the feast-day also of all who bear the name of 
Alexander. What more graceful compliment to the Emperor, who 
had come to encourage his men by sharing the hardships of the cam- 
paign, than to link his name with that of the great decisive battle of 
the war, and to give him a great victory as a name-day present ?—as 
General Sherman offered the city of Savannah to Mr. Lincoln for a 
Christmas gift in 1864. 

During the night of the roth the rain fell in torrents; this was 
succeeded by a fog and mist so dense that it was hard to tell when day 
broke, and when our watches told us it must be broad daylight, noth- 
ing could be seen at the distance of a few hundred yards. Nearly all 
the regiments had left their knapsacks and shelter-tents at the villages 
where they had bivouacked a few days before, and had nothing with 
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them but their muskets, cartridges, overcoats, and a small amount of 
_ rations. The men awoke cold, wet, and stiff ; the ground was covered 
with a slimy paste of mud; the air was raw and damp. It was alto- 
gether a most dismal day. 

The assaults had been fixed for three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
were to be preceded by an elaborate artillery programme, which, how- 
ever, was altogether disconcerted by the fog. Early in the morning a 
sharp rattle was heard through the mist from Skobeleff’s position, off 
on the left; and the troops in the centre became involved in a very 
brisk affair, in which they lost over two thousand men without any 
advantage whatever. The Emperor arrived before noon, and, with the 
Grand Duke, Prince Charles, and their numerous suites, took up a very 
advantageous position (had there been no fog) on a hill near the right 
of the Russian lines, from which, on a clear day, the whole position 
could be very distinctly seen. 

The fog lifted and settled again during the day ; the artillery burst 
forth from time to time, occasionally mingled with the rattling from 
the picket lines; the men lay in the mud, behind the shelter of the 
various hills and ridges, chatting, joking, and making as merry as pos- 
sible in their dismal surroundings. At three o'clock, on every part of 
the line the troops were formed and moved forward, grouped in three 
principal columns for assault on three specified points. In company 
with some German newspaper correspondents, I selected a good point 
of observation, a few yards from the batteries on the left of the 
Radishevo ridge, and nearly at the centre of the whole line, and we 
watched the assault at that point. The hill on which we stood was 
fully one hundred and fifty feet higher than the Turkish redoubt 
known as No. 10 on the Russian maps, and about two thousand five 
hundred yards from it. The hill sloped gently from us, and completely 
overlooked the whole basin—fiiled with redoubts and batteries—to the 
commanding ridge of Krishin, opposite to us, and about three miles 
distant. While the guns redoubled their‘ activity, firing with the 
utmost rapidity and a deafening racket, the infantry slowly filed past us 
in column of platoons, the men looking serious, but not sad, and cross- 
ing themselves and muttering their prayers incessantly as they passed 
the brow of the hill and moved down the slope. When they arrived 
at the base of it they were under the shelter of a little ravine, and the 
redoubt (No. 10) lay on their left, and about fifteen hundred yards 
from them, the greater part of this distance being nearly level, or 
sloping gently up to the redoubt, part of it covered with standing corn, | 
and part of it (the greater part) entirely open, the corn having been 
cut. 
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The troops composing this particular column numbered six bat- 
talions, or about five thousand men ; when they reached the little ravine 
just mentioned, they halted and lay down for a few minutes of rest; 
then they turned by the left flank, and, leaving one battalion in reserve, 
moved forward in line, the centre battalion being in company column. 
They were not long in coming on the brow of the slope, leading to the 
redoubt, and in full view of it. They moved forward, preserving a 
fair alignment, steadily, slowly, grandly. Nothing can be finer as a 
mere spectacle than the sight of a line of troops moving forward with 
blind, unthinking obedience and faith into battle. 

They were fully twelve hundred yards from the Turkish redoubt 
when the smoke began to curl up along the line of its parapet, and the 
pop, pop, of its muskets gradually increased in sound till it resembled 
the drummers’ long roll. The fog had partly lifted, and the redoubt, as 
well as other parts of the field, could be fairly well seen; the Russians 
answered back at the Turks and still kept advancing. The columns 
on either side of us were by this time also fully engaged, the din was 
very considerable, and the smoke was beginning to collect in low, 
dense clouds, gradually drifting across the landscape before the wind. 

The Russian line gradually moved on; to us above them, and 
some distance on one side, the rate of progress seemed terribly slow, 
but it never halted. Individual men could be seen running forward, 
firing and falling; a few others in the rear moving back, throwing up 
their arms and falling, but the main line—a black, irregular, waving 
band, of which the individuals could only be distinguished by the 
glass—still stretched across the stubble-field, and still moved on. Fi- 
nally they had passed half the space from the little ravine to the 
redoubt, and then they stopped and lay down, and the firing increased 
in rapidity. A few minutes later they got up again, the centre bat- 
talion now deployed in line, and again moved forward. They were 
soon so near the redoubt that the batteries near us ceased firing for 
fear of injuring their own men; the gunners leaned on their pieces 
watching their comrades below, and the silence in our neighborhood 
was oppressive, although the more distant noise became ever louder 
and more boisterous. Finally the line of Russians seemed to be within 
only one hundred or two hundred yards of the redoubt ; the line could 
be seen to break into a run, and then all was lost in a confused mass of 
smoke, through which the fire from the muzzles leaped back and forth 
from end to end of the parapet, like flashes of lightning, and out of 
which was heard the sharp, continuous rattle of the muskets, but no 
individual sound. It was the critical moment; nothing was in sight 
but the cloud of smoke, and we held our breath in suspense awaiting 
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the result. My God! they are coming back! Black dots began to 
emerge from the smoke, increasing in numbers, until it was seen to be 
the whole line, confused and irregular, but still intact, gradually mov- 
ing back to the rear. The sound of shouts came through the smoke, 
and now the fire of the Turks seemed to increase with the fury of 
hell itself. As the smoke partly blew away, the parapet seemed made 
of sheets of flame ; and outside of the redoubt there was a regiment or 
more of Turks fighting in the open, and still others behind them climb- 
ing the slope from the direction of Plevna. And now a mass of black 
objects were seen streaming over the parapet at one corner, jumping 
and running forward towards the retreating Russians: The Turks 
were following up their victory. But this lasted but a few minutes. 
The Russian line stopped, turned, lay down, and sent back a greeting 
of death as warm as that which they were receiving. It was but a sec- 
ond before the Turks were swarming back into their redoubt as rapidly 
as they had come out. Then the Russians got up and continued their 
retreat,—a few running, but the great mass steadily walking in a 
confused line, stopping now and then to return the fire. As they re- 
treated, the battalion which had been left in reserve came hurrying 
forward at a run, but it was a bagatelle in strength, and merely joined 
their comrades and returned with them. The whole lot were soon 
back under the shelter of the ravine again. It was a little over thirty 
minutes since they had left it to advance; and fifteen hundred of their 
number now lay in the furrows among the corn-stalks. The Turkish 
hurrahs came echoing over the field; their men stood defiantly on the 
parapet ; the Russians sat exhausted and bewildered under the shelter 
of their little ravine; the firing simmered down to a few scattered 
shots ; soon it ceased altogether, and was succeeded by the stillness of 
death, in painful contrast to the noise of a few minutes before. The 
stubble-field was covered here and there with black objects. Three 
of them were noticed to rise, and two began to run; then the firing 
recommenced ; thousands of builets came chasing after these three lone 
objects; first one threw up his hands and plunged headlong on his 
face, then the other ; the third went on at a walk, defiantly, with head 
erect, swinging his arms; then, either losing his nerve, or stung with 
a bullet, he began to run, but before he had gone ten steps he too fell 
headlong. Everything was quiet again, and over the whole field not 
an object moved. 

Meanwhile, the distant firing continued uninterruptedly on both 
sides of us, but we could, make nothing of it through the fog and 
smoke, and our hearts were too sick with what we had just seen to 
feel much interest in it. If nothing could be finer than their advance 
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half an hour ago, certainly nothing could be sadder than the sight 
before us now. Brave men had done their best, one in four giving up 
his life in the effort, but they could not accomplish the impossible. 
They came slowly up the hill again to where we stood, their faces sad, 
but not panic-stricken, filed down the reverse slope, stacked arms, and 
lay down to sleep, overcome with fatigue and bewilderment. 

As they passed by us, another disjointed attack was going on 


against the same redoubt by other troops off to our left. The assaults- 


were not simultaneous, and the Turks had only to turn to the other 
side of their work to drive back this more easily than they did the first, 
for it was not pushed so far. The line was withdrawn, the fire slack- 
ened, and darkness, smoke, and fog gradually settled over the whole 
field. The sun, which never shone, had set on the Emperor’s name- 
day, and his name-day gift was only a roll of five thousand killed and 
ten thousand wounded of his own subjects, without counting the losses 
of his gallant young allies, the Roumanians, who had borne the prin- 
cipal part in the assault on our right against the Krishin redoubt. 

I turned my horse down the hill and met a party of English cor- 
respondents and the English military attaché, who had witnessed 
the same struggle as myself from a point a few hundred yards to the 
left ; leaving them, I rode rapidly over to the Emperor’s point of obser- 
vation. On my way I met the younger Grand Duke Nichols, who 
eagerly questioned me for information, and then galloped on to relate 
it to his father. When I came up the elder Grand Duke was standing 
at the steps of the Emperor’s carriage. As the Emperor returned my 
salute, I got a good look at his face; his expression was sad and very 
thoughtful, but still dignified. It seemed simply as if he had an 
unusual load of care in addition to that which his face habitually gave 
signs of. The two brothers kissed on the cheek after the Russian 
fashion, and the Emperor drove off, followed by the carriages and 
cavaliers of his suite, and the half-wild, grotesquely-dressed Cossacks 
of his escort. What must have been his thoughts during this ten 
miles’ drive in the drizzling rain and darkness! Fortunately, being 
but a man, he could not realize it all. Could he feel the measure of 
his misfortune in the same proportion that a captain of a company in 
that death’s hollow near him felt his, the weight of it would grind him 
to powder. 

I dismounted as the Emperor drove off, and the Grand Duke 
beckoned to me, took my arm, and walked a few steps to one side, 
saying in English, “Come, tell me what is this?” It seemed that I 
was the first officer to arrive from that part of the field which I had 
witnessed. I told him in short what I had seen,—that the assault had 
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been most gallant, but had totally failed; that the losses could not be 
less than twenty-five per cent.; that the failure was due to a lack of 
ensemble in the attacks ; and that everything was now quiet, the Turks 
making no signs of taking the offensive. He listened intently, asking 
a few questions, and then noticing that his staff had gathered around 
us, terminated the conversation by remarking, “Beautiful evening, is 
it not?” (the rain had just begun falling rapidly) and moved off. 

Near by were a dozen carriages belonging to the Grand Duke and 
some of his staff. The rest of the officers and the headquarter escort 
had nothing but their overcoats. Some Cossacks were sent off to the 
stacks of grain piled on the sides of the hill, and, bringing it in, they 
made a bonfire, and we gathered around it. At that time the news 
from the Krishin redoubt was that three desperate assaults had been 
made by the Roumanians, assisted by a Russian brigade, and that all 
three had been repulsed with great loss. From the centre the news 
was what we have seen. From Skobeleff, away off on the extreme 
left, the latest information was several hours old; it was to the effect 
that he had carried one of the redoubts near the town on the Lovtcha 
road, but the fighting was still going on unabated, and the result could 
not be predicted. On all sides there was nearly the same sad story of 
defeat. It was a gloomy evening; the air was cold, and full of sharp, 
fine rain. We were most of us wet through, and, more depressing 
than all, in those corn-fields and vineyards between us and the town 
lay the fifty thousand or more men who had passed through the fiery 
furnace of to-day’s battle, and who had done their duty in it so loyally 
though with so little success,—many of them lay dead, others in agony 
ionging for death, and the rest in their troubled sleep thanking God 
that this day was over and they still lived, but wondering whether they 
would be able to say as much twenty-four hours hence. 

As we sat chattering around the fire, the sound of a horse on a 
hard gallop through the mud was heard, and in a minute there jumped 
into the group Genghis Khan, a major-general in the Emperor’s suite, 
and descendant of the famous conqueror of the thirteenth century,—a 
great, burly, good-natured creature, with high cheek-bones and black 
hair and beard, almost a perfect type of the Tartar as depicted in the 
child’s geography. He had been sent to learn something of the course 
of events near the centre of the line, and in returning past the village 
of Krishin he had nearly galloped over a man in the road, who told 
him he was carrying a message to a brigade commander for more 
troops to garrison the Krishin redoubt; that the redoubt was actually 
taken, and he had himself been in it! The tale was listened to with 
wide-open mouths and eyes and ears. Two officers were immediately 
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sent off to verify the report; they went splashing away through the 
mud and darkness and were soon out of hearing. 

Then the Grand Duke stepped over to Prince Charles’s carriage, 
woke him up, told him the news, and suggested certain orders for the 
Roumanian troops, insisting that this or that should be attended to in 
order that the redoubt might be held when day broke and the Turks 
tried to regain it. 

Before the Roumanian officers rushing off with these orders were 
out of sound, up dashed another young major-general, named Strou- 
koff, a handsome young fellow of thirty-two, with long blond mous- 
taches. He had been sent to the Krishin troops for news before dark, 
and had entered the great redoubt with them. He had been riding 
post-haste to bring the news, but had lost his way in the darkness, and 
so Genghis, with his second-hand account, had arrived first. Strou- 
koff corroborated all that Genghis had told, and gave the details of 
the final capture of the redoubt just after dark; the Turks had fought 
to the last with curses of defiance, refusing to surrender, and the last 
remnant of the little garrison had perished by the bayonet. 

The fate of the Krishin redoubt being settled, at least till morning, 
the Grand Duke prepared to go to sleep,—it was between ten and 
eleven o’clock,—leaving word that the first messenger from Skobeleff 
should come to him immediately upon his arrival. ‘There were about 
a dozen carriages here, belonging to the Grand Duke and the more 
important members of his staff; the horses were unharnessed and 
hitched to the poles, the curtains and boots were unrolled and fastened 
together, making very passable places for a nap. Others lay on the 
ground under the carriages, and the rest found what shelter they 
could. For myself, I picked out a place not far from the fire, where 
2 small bush formed a partial protection against the piercing cold wind 
and mist. I had no cover with me but a ten-ounce mackintosh over- 
coat, and I wrapped this round my shoulders, though with no partic- 
ular object, for they were thoroughly wet. I soon found I had made 
a bad selection, being directly in the line between the embers of the 
fire and the carriages. After three or four men, with their big boots 
and spurs and sabres, had fallen over me, I concluded to change, and 
found a more quiet place, although it was openly exposed to the cut- 
ting wind. 

In this dismal situation we struggled for a few winks of sleep 
throughout the long hours of the cold night. Towards morning it 
cleared, with a high wind, and the stars came out, and just at day- 
break several wagons drove up with food from the Grand Duke’s com- 
missariat. There was bread, cold mutton, a few eggs, and a great 
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brass “samovar” five feet high and holding sixty gallons. We were 
soon drinking tea by the quart and devouring cold mutton by the 
pound, few of us having had anything to eat in nearly twenty-four 
hours. Our stiff joints and rheumatic backs began to loosen and lubri- 
cate, and our spirits rose accordingly. The sun rose bright and clear, 
disclosing the whole field and drying our clothes. Smoke could be seen 
rising from the woods of Skobeleff’s position on the extreme left, 
about six miles from us in a straight line over the heads of the Turks; 
there was also some firing going on around the Krishin redoubt. 
Word ‘had been received during the night from Skobeleff explaining 
his precarious position, and answer was sent back to him at seven 
A. M. to retreat slowly, for no reinforcements could be sent to him. 
About eight o’clock the Emperor and his suite drove up, and we 
all rode forward about half a mile to the point of the hill, and there 
strained our eyes through the glasses trying to make out what was 
going on with Skobeleff, away off on the other side of Plevna. We 
could plainly see two dark lines of troops hotly engaged and moving 
backward and forward, but being ignorant of the details of the 
topography of that vicinity, and almost equally ignorant of the actual 
course of events in Skobeleff’s command, we could not make out any- 
thing definite as to what was going on, or even which side was Rus- 
sian and which Turkish troops. I stepped over to General Levitzky, 
the assistant chief of staff, and discussed with him the probabilities as 
to which was which. He knew no more about it than I did. We could 
only see that a very hot fight was going on. We watched it for two or 
three hours, and then the Emperor mounted and rode back to the site 
of our bivouac of the night before. About noon a lunch was served 
of cold meats and preserves, bread, biscuits, and an abundance of 
claret and champagne. An improvised table was set up for the Em- 
peror, his brother, his nephew, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, Prince 
Charles of Roumania, old Prince Suwaroff, and the Minister of War. 
The rest of us, numbering nearly a hundred in all, squatted about on 
the ground,—but the lunch was very good. After it was over the 
improvised table was used for a council of war, in which the Emperor, 
the Grand Duke, the Prince of Roumania, the Minister of War, the 
chief of staff, his assistant, and the chief of staff of Prince Charles, 
all took part. It lasted during the greater part of the afternoon. The 
air was warm and sunny, and we sat about in groups chatting and en- 
joying the balmy air as at a picnic in early spring. Meanwhile, the 
smoke was still curling up from the woods over where Skobeleff’s 
troops were, and we could just distinguish the noise of their musketry 
fire. We did not know it, but just then his terrible two-days’ fight, 
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in which he lost eight thousand men out of eighteen thousand, was 
culminating, and he was beginning to withdraw as best he could the 
remnants of his troops. The council finally broke up late in the after- 
noon, and the Emperor drove off. It was told to us, in general terms, 
that it had been determined to make no more assaults on this position 
which had already cost the Russians thirty thousand men, but to re- 
main in statu quo, fortify their own positions against any counter- 
attack, and await the arrival of the reinforcements which were already 
en route from Russia. Upon their arrival the place would be regular- 
ly invested and besieged, if the Turks did not meantime evacuate it. 

So ended this memorable assault,—at least the acute part of it. 
Its effects,—the long lines of creaking little carts, which could be seen 
any day for a week afterwards carrying men groaning with wounds to 
the Danube,—the unburied dead which lay in plain sight in front of 
the Turkish redoubts for the next three. weeks, until the terrible stench 
compelled the Turks, in self-defense, to throw a few spadefuls of earth 
over them; these and other horrors, necessary and unnecessary, I 
have no desire to dilate upon. 

On the roth of December Plevna fell. On that day Osman Pasha 
found his provisions reduced to but a few days’ supply, and saw that 
the place which he had so gallantly and stubbornly, though perhaps 
unadvisedly, defended for nearly five long months, was at last doomed 
to fall through starvation. But he would make no tame surrender, 
like Bazaine and Pemberton, of mere hungry mouths; if perish it must, 
his army should perish in the hot blood of battle. Massing all his 
troops during the night, he broke forth at daylight, striving to pierce 
the Russian lines on the west side and escape to the Balkans. It was 
one of the maddest, fiercest, least hopeful onslaughts. ever made; it 
swept over the first two Russian lines like a whirlwind, and was barely 
checked at the third and last. But once checked, the Russians closed 
in on every side, and by noon Osman was wounded and his army was 
a mass of angry, stupefied human beings, without cohesion and with- 
out leaders. A few hours later it marched back with sullen faces 
within its own lines, laid down its arms in the ditches along the road, 
and became a mere herd of ill-fed, ill-clothed prisoners of war. 

I was not at Plevna on the roth. Sharing the feeling then cur- 
rent that the siege might last for several months, and weary of walk- 
ing through the muddy trenches and conning for the thousandth time 
with field-glasses the outlines of the Turkish redoubts, I had joined 
General Gunko, who was leading a detachment of about forty thou- 
sand men into the Balkans, near Sophia, to prevent any reinforcements 
or supplies from coming to Plevna. Hearing of the surrender by the 
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field telegraph, I rode back as rapidly as possible, and reached Plevna 
about noon on the 13th. The burying-parties were still busy on vari- 
ous parts of the field. At the first one I met, an officer of the grena- 
diers was seated on the ground eating a few bits of hard bread and 
sausage for lunch. A dozen yards from him was a trench sixty feet 
long and twelve feet wide about half full of bodies. The men of his 
detachment were moving over the field picking up the dead Rusians, 
straightening them out, and rolling them up in their overcoats; they 
were then brought to the trench and dropped in it with some uniform- 
ity, heads and feet alternating, like sardines in a box. When about 
two hundred had been put in the trench, it was filled over with earth, 
a short service read by the chaplain, and a good many signs of the 
cross made by the men; a rude wooden cross, with two cross-pieces, 
after the fashion of the Greek Church, was then placed over it, and 
the burial was over. So fared the dead Russians. For the Turks the 
process was somewhat abridged; the little batteries and trenches 
which covered the field, and whose parapets bore the footprints of 
many a fierce hand-to-hand fight three days before, were now utilized 
for graves ; the Turkish bodies were first stripped of their clothing for 
immediate use, it being in many instances superior to what Russians 
had themselves, and they were then dragged to. the nearest battery 
and tumbled headlong into the ditch. There the naked bodies lay, 
their arms and legs tangled in inextricable confusion, reminding one 
of Doré’s illustrations of “The Inferno.” When the ditch was nearly 
full the loose earth was shoveled down from the parapet to cover the 
bodies, and the ceremony was complete. 

I had been riding over the field among these scenes, gleaning as 
much as possible from the survivors of the events of the battle, and 
had grown somewhat hardened to the sickening sight, when suddenly, 
on passing near a ditch full of naked bodies, my horse plunged vio- 
lently and stood quivering and snorting with fear. Among the corpses 
was a living man; his head and one arm only were visible among the 
tangled mass of bodies and legs; his face was purple, and he was al- 
ready so for gone as to be speechless ; with his hand he beckoned very 
faintly to me to come near, and in his face and eyes there was the most 
ghastly death-agony I have ever witnessed. I called a passing soldier 
to bring some water; he replied he had seen none since early morning ; 
there was none on the field nearer than the river, two versts off ; my 
own brandy-flask and cigarette-case I had emptied a few minutes be- 
fore among a group of wounded. There was nothing to be done for 
this poor fellow, and I moved on; he was probably dead before many 
minutes. For all the volumes that have been written in all ages 
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of the horrors of the battle-field after the battle, how little do they or 
can they portray its reality! 

War is at best brutal and brutifying; in the midst of it men are 
too busy with the object to be attained to have any time for human 
sentiment, and they think of their fellow-men as mere units, like 
horses, guns, muskets, and wagons, Afterwards, when the brain is 
less heated, its daily events group themselves together in the memory 
like a confused and unreal nightmare, of which some more than usual- 
ly vivid scenes are the only tangible features. 

The next day the Emperor came over to the field to review the 
troops, thank them for their victory, and take leave of them prior to 
his departure for St. Petersburg. From the Grand Duke’s headquar- 
ters, at Bogot, to the battlefield, near Dolni-Etropol, the distance was 
fully fifteen miles. It was a cold, drizzling day, and I gladly accepted 
the invitation of one of my colleagues to take a seat in his barouche 
and send my horse on ahead by an orderly. 

The scene in the town of Plevna just after the surrender defies all 
description. The lack of ready wit of the Rusian Tchinovniks, the 
total want of transport and medical service of the Turks, the vast 
numbers of sick which had accumulated during the bad weather of the 
last few weeks of the siege, the vile, filthy streets of the dirty little 
Turkish town, all combined to make up a scene whose like I doubt has 
been witnessed since the plagues of the middle ages. You could barely 
open a door on any street without the chance of stumbling over two or 
three corpses in the hall,—men who had crept in there to die of their 
fevers. The yards of the houses presented nearly the same spectacle; 
no sanitary precautions seemed to have been taken, and the yards and 
streets were one foul mass of filth and mud, which combined with the 
stench of the dead bodies to make the place a vast pest-house. Many 
of the houses had been destroyed by the bombardment; all those be- 
longing to Turks had been deserted by their owners. The streets were 
filled as in a mass-meeting,—Bulgarians, Russian soldiers, creaking 
carts full of wounded, supply-wagons, artillery-wagons, horsemen, all 
blocking one another’s way without order or direction. It seemed as 
if Pandemonium had settled down in the mud of this filthy village. 
On this day two long rows of gendarmes lined the streets, shunting 
every vehicle or being into the nearest by-way or yard, and kéeping a 
single, continuous passage open for the carriages of the Emperor and 
his suite. As we emerged from the farther end of the village we came 
upon another striking scene; it was a collection of not less than twelve 
hundred carts, each with a pair of uncouth buffaloes tied to the end 
of the pole, and all crowded into a space so small that it was barely 
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possible for a person to thread his way on foot between them. In this 
caravan were all the camp-followers of Osman’s army and the Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants of the town. They had been brought together 
by Osman with orders to follow his troops the moment he should break 
the Russian lines. Here they had been for four days. Standing like 
a fringe along the front were the men, dressed in every variety of gay- 
ly colored and picturesque Oriental costume, staring in silence at us 
as we passed, with stolid indifference or sullen defiance on their faces ; 
behind them, peering from under the covers of the carts or playing 
about the wheels, were the women, dressed in blue or yellow gowns, 
the “yashmak” tightly drawn over their faces, and the children laugh- 
ing or gaping with wonder as they toddled about in their striped baggv 
trowsers. 

Across the river, on the wide plain where the battle had been 
fought, were the prisoners, herded together like cattle in three great 
herds, about ten thousand in each, and a line of Russian sentries 
around the outer edge. The Russians had not tents or blankets enough 
for themselves, the Turks had none whatever, and the miserable town 
afforded no facilities for shelter ; there seemed to be no way to guard 
them but the way that we saw. We had arrived an hour before the 
time fixed for the emperor, and I passed the interval wandering 
through the midst of the herds of prisoners. More than half of them 
were hearty, stout-looking fellows, with deep, broad chests, and well- 
knit muscular frames ; among the others were many whose emaciated 
and sallow faces told of the bad food and suffering in the trenches. 
Not a few were crouched on the ground, shivering with the cold wind 
and the still colder hand of death which was beginning to rest upon 
them. For clothing every man wore the Turkish fez, and a majority 
had a rather shoddy overcoat with a capote; further than that there 
was no uniformity, the dress being of every variety, from the rudest 
of home-spun to a handsome suit of stout blue cloth, cut a Ja Zouave, 
and adorned with red or yellow trimmings. They were badly shod, 
great numbers of them having no other protection for the feet and 
ankles but raw-hide tied strings. The expression of these men was, 
as a rule, frank and gentle, but there were many scowling, defiant, and 
savage faces. I found a few who could speak some words of French, 
enough to tell me that they had not tasted food since the morning of 
the battle, four days before; they had been all this time herded in the 
open as now, their position being moved once in twenty-four hours to 
avoid accumulated filth, and to give an opportunity to bury thos 
who had died meantime. . 
The Emperor arrived about one o’clock. The troops formed for 
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review consisted of the corps of grenadiers, three brigades of Rou- 
manians, a division of cavalry, and one hundred and eighty guns,— 
about fifty thousand men in all. They were drawn up, about half a 
mile from the herds of prisoners, in the usual Russian fashion,—-the 
cavalry on the flanks, the infantry in a line of battalion masses (double 
column of platoons on the centre), and the artillery in rear of the in- 
fantry. Even in the compact formation the troops of the three arms 
covered a space of over a mile long and half a mile deep. The review 
was conducted in the customary form. The commanding general—in 
this case the Grand Duke Nicholas—took his position on the right ot 
the line, with his staff immediately in rear of him. As the Emperor 
and his suite approached, the Grand Duke galloped out alone to meet 
him, saluted, and handed him the consolidated report of the troops 
present. The Emperor then rode along the front line, the Grand 
Duke’s staff joining in the suite, swelling its numbers to nearly three 
hundred. As he approached each regiment the men presented arms 
and the officers saluted, all turning their heads towards him and watch- 
ing him with the most intense interest. He then called out, “Zdarova, 
Astrakhansky !” (Moscovsky, or whatever were the name of the regi- 
ment), meaning “Good-morning, men of Astrakhan!’”’ The two 
thousand or more men of each regiment then answered back in unison 
with one long, rolling shout, “Zdravie zhelaiem, Vass Imperatorsky 
Veleetchestvo !”—“We wish good health to your Imperial Majesty !” 
Then the regimental band struck up the national hymn,—an air whose 
grand harmony is long remembered by those who have heard it,—and 
the men kept up an uninterrupted series of hurrahs so long as the 
Emperor remained in their front. Now and then the Emperor 
stopped to call out some soldier wearing the St. George’s Cross, and 
ask him to relate the circumstances under which he had gained it. 
The answers were usually brief and modest, and the Emperor would 
compliment him at the end with “Tee molodetz!”—“Thou art a fine 
fellow!” and the man would grasp his hand, his sleeve, his skirts, and 
cover them with kisses, often dropping his musket in the confusion of 
a moment which he would remember to the last day of his life, and 
which he considered ample reward for any sacrifice or risk of life. 
Opposite the regiments of Siberia and Little Russia, which had borne 
the fiercest part of the Turkish assault, the Emperor stopped and called 
the officers about him to make a short speech of a few appropriate 
words, telling them their regiment had earned its place in Russian his- 
tory, and would henceforth carry the colors of St. George entwined 
on its standards. It was more than an hour before the Emperor had 
finished riding down the line of infantry, and thence back to the other 
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flank and down the lines of batteries, each of which was saluted in 
turn by name. Then the Emperor took position in front, and the 
troops filed past him, consuming something more than another hour. 
The infantry went past in company fronts (two hundred men each), 
and to those who preserved a good alignment the Emperor shouted, 
“Koroshoh !”—“Very well!” to which the men yelled back, “Otchen 
radom, Vass Imperatorsky Veleetchestvo!’—‘“We’re glad to serve 
your Majesty!” Each regiment after filing past returned directly to 
its own quarters, and then the Emperor and suite rode back to their 
carriages and returned in them, giving their saddle-horses to their or- 
derlies. 

One often sees reviews,—the hopeful, bright recruits setting out for 
the war, the saddened veterans returning with thinned ranks,—re- 
views at great ceremonies, reviews for mere inspection or drill. They 
do not vary greatly in different countries ; the men are usually dressed 
in their best, their arms are bright, the ground is well selected, the 
movements are precise, the scene is brilliant. But it is rare that they 
have an air of reality about them; the most they tell of actual war is 
occasionally some reference to their fallen comrades, such as leaving 
gaps in the ranks where they had stood. But this review was none of 
these. It was a review of the survivors of a battle fought but four 
days before, and it was held on the very ground where they had fought, 
and in full sight of the men they had conquered. It seemed to me to 
be most intensely dramatic, and full of a vivid savagery, which had 
nothing in common with the grand march of Grant’s and Sherman’s 
armies along Pennsylvania Avenue in April, 1865, but rather to recall 
the stories of the old Roman triumphs, where the conquered were 
dragged through the streets chained to the chariot-wheels. It repre- 
sented all that there is in the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 
—and all its emptiness. Here were fifty thousand men, victors in a 
great battle, shivering, with their gaping boots in the mud, but shouting 
themselves hoarse at the sight of their beloved Emperor, who typified 
to them all they had fought for; over yonder, listening to their shouts, 
were herds of disorganized men, the remnants of soldiers who had but 
a few hours before met them in fierce fight, but who now had no shout- 
ing to do, no commendation to receive, no future, but a dull blank in 
their minds; no feelings but suppressed rage, alternating with the 
gnawings of hunger; and between the two groups lay the carcasses of 
horses, pieces of clothing, parts of belts and cartridge-boxes, broken 
ammunition and wheels, and all the numerous odds and ends which lie 
strewn on every battle-field, including here and there a dead man who 
had escaped the notice of the burying-parties. Yet the two enemies, 
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the victors and the vanquished, have an almost equal claim to every 
soldier’s admiration ; without stopping to inquire into the justice of the 
causes for which they respectively fought, or into the errors which their 
commanders had made, but thinking merely of the great mass of the 
soldiers on either side, one can only recall that in the historical drama 
of Plevna which this day’s review closed, both sides had shown quali- 
ties of endurance and devotion, of daring spirit and dogged courage, 
of faithful obedience and cheerful sacrifice, of all those soldierly quali- 
ties which in all the ages have commanded the admiration of men. 
But one quality had they lacked,—that of mercy to their fallen foes,— 
and in a war of religious fanaticism perhaps this could hardly be ex- 


pected. 
GEN. F. V. GREENE. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Aw analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 


articles. 
ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The recent articles on this subject relate to the changes in organi- 
zation lately effected in the principal armies and to the Engineers, 
Marine Corps and the Bureaus of Military Information. They are: 


1. Organization and Functions of a Bureau of Military Intelli- 
gence.—Journal Military Service Institution, May-June. 

2. A Plea for a Permanent Regimental Formation in U. S. Marine 
Corps.—Proceedings U. S. Naval Institute, March. 

3. Mounted Engineers (Pioneers).—Kriegstechnische Zeit., 4. 

4. Conscription or Compulsory Volunteering.—Indian V olunteer 
Record, March 16. 

5. The Indian Army Estimates.—Same, March 31. 

6. The Army of Switzerland.—ZJnternationale Revue, Beih., 39. 

7. The Australian Army.—United Service Magazine (London), 
April. 

8. The Spanish Army.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, March 28, 
April 4. 

g. The British Naval Estimates, 1903-4——Marine Rund., April. 

10. The Best Organization for Land Transport.—Journal Royal 
United Service Institution, April. 

11. Financial Lessons of the Late War.—Same. 

12. Field Artillery of the Artillery Corps—Journal U. S. Artil-. 
lery, March-April. 

13. Changes in the World’s Navies—Marine Rund., April; Inter- 
nationale Revue, April; Journal Royal United Service Institution, 
April. 

14. Changes in the World’s Armies.—Same. 

The first of these is an essay by Major Robert K. Evans, U. S. 
Infantry, Assistant Adjutant-General, which received honorable men- 


tion. 
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The second is a strong argument in favor of companies of fixed 
strength and a complete regimental organization for the Marine 
Corps. Ifthe Marine Corps is to be used largely on shore, as infantry 
(as it has been so extensively recently in Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, 
Culebra, China and the Philippines), then the infantry organization 
is undoubtedly the best; but if (as is proposed in the British navy, 
and practiced to some extent in our own) the Marines are definitely 
assigned to particular batteries aboard ship, then a more flexible 
organization (like the one our Coast Artillery is now striving for, 
in addition to its Corps organization) would appear to be preferable. 
However, the Marine Corps knows its own wants, and if these are 
presented with some unanimity, its fine record should entitle it to a 
prompt hearing. 

The third article is on the subject of mounted engineers, used as 
Pioneers, especially to accompany cavalry in the field. In the troubles 
in China in 1900 and 1go1 the few infantry companies (of the Ger- 
man troops) that were mounted on ponies, had done so well and 
proved so useful that on December 11, 1902, in the reorganization of 
the East Asiatic Garrison Brigade, each battalion had a mounted 
company. The engineer battalion also had a mounted platoon in one 
company, and a mounted half-platoon in another, the latter doing 
splendid service in the battle of Niantseknan (Huolu) on April 23, 
1901. The article discusses the necessity for such pioneers, their 
work in war, and their strength in each regiment and division. The 
author concludes that the Cavalry itself must furnish and train these 
men, and finds that five men per squadron, or twenty per regiment of 
four squadrons, or 120 per Cavalry division of six regiments, united 
into a special subdivision, section or detachment, will be sufficient. 

The fourth article brings up again the question of compulsory 
military service in England, one that has been before the country since 
the Boer War. It is by Captain A. T. Moore, Royal Engineers. The 
following contains the gist of the subject matter: 

“Baron Edelsheim’s scheme for the invasion of England by Ger- 
many has not received the attention and authoritative discussion it 
merits; yet it is only one of the many signs that German military 
authorities consider the invasion of this country a quite feasible under- 
taking, if they can only obtain temporarily command of the North Sea, 
and one which would certainly be attempted, if it were desired to 
bring this country to its knees. Germans recognize now that the 
United States, with their powerful Navy, will never consent to food 
being considered contraband of war, and this action by the United 
States would fustrate any idea of starving us out. 
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“It is obvious that, should the Germans be able at any time to gain 
command of the North Sea, an invasion would be quite possible under 
the circumstances premised by him. On the other hand, it is exceed- 
ingly problematical how far such an invading force would be able to 
penetrate into the interior. 

“An invasion must therefore be rendered unfeasible, which means 
that the mere intention or inception of any such act on the part of 
our powerful continental neighbors must be prevented. It can only 
be prevented by the possession of a large Army for home defense. 
By no possible means can an Army of regulars, serving voluntarily, 
of the required numbers, be raised or maintained. The question, 
therefore, resolves itself into the very simple but incalculably im- 
portant one of ‘Can conscription in the United Kingdom be avoided ; 
and, if so, how?’ 

* * * * * * * * 

“What strength is required for the Army for home defense? In 
the ‘Purposes of the Regular Arniy’ three army corps are laid down. 
We have already allowed one army corps above as a nucleus. But 
it is certain that two more army corps, consisting of auxiliary forces 
even if properly organized and trained, would not be enough. 

“We want in the first place, in addition to the one regular army 
corps, three army corps of auxiliary forces, the four corps being 
required as a mobile field army. These three auxiliary corps must be 
properly organized, and must contain the proper complement of the 
combatant arms (except field artillery) and of the accessory arms; 
the artillery would have to be prcvided by the regular army which 
must in this respect be increased accordingly, because artillery of the 
requisite efficiency for offensive operations cannot be produced through 
the intermittent training of the volunteer and can only be produced 
through the continuous and lengthy training of the regular soldier. 
These four corps would have to be embodied in a thoroughly worked 
out scheme designated to repel a sudden invasion on any portion of 
our coasts. 

In addition to these auxiliary corps, we want as many riflemen as 
we can get, who would reinforce the field army, but whose prime 
duty would be local or internal defense; these riflemen need not be 
otherwise trained in a military sense, nor need they be fully organized 
into large field units. 

“It is submitted that we can obtain all this by a system of compul- 
sory volunteering without resort to conscription.” ‘. 

The fifth article is a very interesting editorial on the Budget of 
the Government of India for the years 1903-4, the highest estimate 
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yet submitted, and two and a half million pounds sterling more than 
that of 1900. The most important features are here quoted: 

“The following figures show the net military expenditure of India 
during the last five years: 


£ 14,165,743 

14,265,525 

14,786,312 

16,234,900 

1903-1904 Budget. estimate 16,652,300 


“There is therefore a steady increase in the Indian army charges, 
although the percentage of military expenditure to the general revenue 
is a declining proposition. The figures for the last year include 
substantial allotments for the provision of ordnance factories in India, 
which should go far to pfevent in the future such an anomaly as now 
exists, in that a large portion of the Indian auxiliary forces are even 
yet still in possession of an obsolete weapon. 

“The main lines of development that have been carried out during 
the year now ending are: 


““(1) The re-armament of the field army. 

“*(2) Organization of ambulance bearer corps. 

““*(3). Addition of sixty-four officers to the Indian Establish- 
ment for admission to the staff corps. 

“*(4) Addition of three howitzer batteries to the Indian Estab- 
lishment. : 

“*(s) Raising corps of native garrison artillery for frontier posts. 

“*(6) Supply of bandolier- equipment to the native army (that for 
the British army being delayed for want of the approved pattern which 
has not yet been decided by the War Office). 

“*(7) Addition of sixty: machine guns.’ 


“This does not exhaust the list of achievements. Seven battalions 
of the Madras army have been reorganized and one Madras cavalry 
regiment. Four new companies of Sappers, including an Aden com- 
pany and a railway company, have been raised. To again quote 
the Budget memorandum: ‘The rearming of the volunteers is being 
proceeded with, but has been somewhat delayed, owing to the decision 
to arm the cavalry with 303 rifles.’ The extensive revision of the 
surgical and medical equipment of the hospitals, both field and general, 
has been or is being carried through. 

“Thus far the remarks deal with the Budget of 1902-3. To 
glance at the anticipations for 1903-4 (by the way, who was the 
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philosopher who arranged that the birthday of the official year should 
be All Fool’s day), Sir Edmond Elles writes: “The rearmament of 
the regular army in India with magazine rifles has been completed, 
but 78,936 rifles are still required to complete the rearming of the 
volunteers, the reservists and for an ordinance reserve. An endeavor 
was made to procure during 1903-04, 50,000 of the new pattern short 
rifle, introduced at home, but they could not be supplied. Fifty thou- 
sand L. E. rifles of the present pattern have accordingly been ordered 
to be supplied during 1903-04, at a cost of 34 lakhs, and the question 
of having them fitted for charger loading and supplied with all the 
modifications approved for the new pattern short rifle is under con- 
sideration.’ In the matter of machine guns, the total requirements 
are put at 288, of this total 132 are in possession, 60 under supply, 
leaving 96 more to be provided. The bulk of these will apparently 
be in the hands of the native infantry regiments. Twelve mule corps 
are to be organized in the Supply and Transport Department in 
continuation of the organization of the service begun in 1goo. 

““Under the scheme for the organization of mounted infantry 
recommended to and approved by the Secretary of State, 160 men will 
be trained in each battalion of British and native infantry and on 
mobilization two battalions of mounted infantry (of four companies 
each) will be attached to each division. The strength of a mounted 
infantry company has been fixed at125. * * * * * An interesting 
though much smaller feature is the addition of a detachment of 
mounted sappers (49 rank and file) to the strength of the army. The 
mounted sapper has been so long a feature of the corps of R. E.’s 
at home that it is somewhat surprising that the Indian army has waited 
so long for such a highly useful addition to the scientific corps. The 
hand of Lord Kitchener is seen in the proposed amalgamation of the 
Mobilization and Intelligence branches at army headquarters with 
an increased staff at a cost of Rs. 87,138.’ ” 

The sixth article is a full and complete account af the army of 
Switzerland, which is now in a high state of efficiency. The standing 
army is at present 151,766 men, the first levy of Landwehr 63,734 
men, and the second levy of Landwehr 24,209 men, or a total of 
239,709 men. Adding the Landsturm (153,998) and auxiliaries 
(125,000), the entire available army is 518,707. 

The seventh article describes the present small force of Australia 
(25,578), and discusses the needs of the new Federation. 

The ninth article analyses in detail the British Naval Budget for 
1903-4. 

The tenth is a gold medal prize essay on the best organization for 
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the land transport of the British army, having regard both to home 
defense and over-sea operations. The article is of value not only to 
Great Britain but to any army, as a thorough and careful study, found- 
ed on the most recent experiences. 

The eleventh article relates to the British Pay Department. 

The twelfth is a strong plea for separating entirely the field artil- 
lery of our army from the coast artillery. We quote a considerable 
portion, not only because of the general subject discussed, but aiso 
because of other matters incidentally referred to, the most important 
of which is the necessary increase of the coast artillery in the near 
future. Emplacements are being completed every month or so and 
many will soon be turned over to the coast artillery, and yet the latter 
has scarcely men enough now to take proper care of the armament 
it has already. If any international troubles should arise (or even 
without them in a short time, as a matter of absolute necessity) the 
coast artillery must be increased. Would it not be wise to increase 
it slowly, year by year, than to suddenly fill that arm (as was done 
in the last increase) with a great number of utterly inexperienced 
officers, who will require constant training for several years to fit 
them for the most elementary duties required of them, and who will 
then reach their captaincies before they have fully learned the duties 
of lieutenants? The coast artillery should really be increased at once, 
but we believe that most of the officers now in the corps would prefer 
to do extra work for several years in order to have the additions made 
gradually, giving time for the assimilation_of the new officers. The 
necessity for this increase is not a myth, nor is the opinion on this 
subject a selfish matter of desire for promotion. It is a grave reality. 
The number of new batteries (emplacements) to be turned over to 
the coast artillery every year for several years to come, can readily be 
determined, and the Chief of Engineers can readily furnish the neces- 
sary information on this subject. So that the required increase is 
& mere matter of very simple calculation. 

Another point of importance, and in which we fully concur in 
Major Schenck’s view, is that of rank above the rank of Colonel for 
coast artillery officers (and field artillery too, for that matter). 

But we will let the author speak for himself. 

“In Captain Coe’s admirable article on Coast Artillery Organiza- 
tion, he naturally has nothing to say respecting the field batteries, 
which now form an incongruous part of that corps, for, as a matter 
of fact, these batteries do not properly, and should not in any manner 
have any connection with a corps of artillery organized for coast 
defense. 
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“To use one of the Captain’s expressive terms, field artillery does 
not fit in anywhere in a proper organization for coast defense. It is 
possible that field artillery might be necessary to aid in the defense 
of some element of our coast defense, threatened by an enemy’s 
attack by landing parties of greater or less force, but in such event 
it is quite evident that the field artillery would have no more to do 
with coast defense proper, than would the infantry or cavalry com- 
mands to which it is attached and of which it forms a proper and 
integral part. In fact the Captain clearly intimates that the infantry will 
necessarily have a very much more intimate connection with the coast 
defense, as guards within its works, than the field artillery will or can 
ever have, and, therefore, it would be much more appropriate to have 
thirty companies of infantry incorporated as a part of the artillery 
corps, than it now is to have thirty field batteries; yet no one has 
made even a suggestion for such an absurdity. 

“Field artillery is just as much a part of a field army as is infantry, 
both may be called to the defense of our seacoast works, but this 
involves neither necessity nor reason for making either field artillery, 
or infantry, or cavalry a part of a coast artillery organization. 

“It is a self-evident proposition that the field artillery should be 
entirely segregated from the coast artillery, as the two are widely 
different in their organization, instruction and purposes, and excepting 
the name ‘artillery,’ they have nothing more in common than the 
infantry or cavalry with coast artillery. If, now, this separation can 
be done without at the same time reducing the numbers of the officers 
and enlisted men now provided by law for the artillery corps, the 
corps will at once practically secure an increase in its available per- 
sonnel, of about 135 officers and 3,600 enlisted men, of the 367 officers 
and about 6,000 enlisted men, which Captain Coe shows to be an 
absolute necessity now; and in doing this, attention is particularly 
called to the fact that he has not taken into account at all the most 
urgent necessity of the coast defense—that oi the submarine mining 
(including submarine torpedo boats), which calls for a minimum force 
of over. 100 officers and 3,000 men, and the corps will still be short 
232 officers and over 2,000 men. To this total for actual service at 
stations must be added at least 5 per cent. of the number of officers 
on account of absence by detail, leave, sickness, etc., and to the en- 
listed strength 3 per cent. for normal sick, 4 for guard duty, and 
the per cent. authorized by army regulations to be absent on furlough. 
It will then appear that the number of men actually required to man 
properly the coast armanent already completed and ready for use, 
(one relief, it is not worth while considering more now, save for a 
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few of the most important stations, where two or three reliefs are 
obviously necessary), is 951 officers of various grades up to and in- 
cluding a major-general commanding (as in the Marine Corps, with 
scarce half the personnel, and none of the armament, or the navy 
with about the same number of men and much less armament, and 18 
major-generals), and 27,237 enlisted men; just about what was pre- 
dicted ten years ago would be required about this time. 

“Tt is thus seen how urgent is the need of the artillery corps proper 
for an increase in its personnel, and why the detachment of the field 
artillery therefrom in the manner indicated, would afford great relief, 
and would be an exceedingly wise measure for the increase of the 
strength and efficiency of the corps, without calling special attention 
thereto at the present time, when we are in danger of having trouble 
with one or more great military powers. If the field artillery be given 
a proper organization at the same time, it need be no reason for 
foreign comment, as such an organization for the present would have 
to do only with batteries already in the service. 

* * *k * 2K ok * * 


“Finally, is the defense of our coast of so little consequence, and 
the work of the officers charged therewith worthy of so little con- 
sideration and reward that none may look for a higher grade in pro- 
motion in the service on the active list after perhaps forty years of 
faithful service, than that of colonel? The coast defense stands upon 
certainly an equal plane with the navy as a secure defense, not alone 
of the coast, but of the navy itself in many an hour of need. The 
navy, with scarcely more men than the artillery corps now has, is 
authorized by law to have eighteen officers with the grade of a major- 
general. It certainly can not be considered unreasonable to give the 
corps one officer with that grade, and one-third of the number in 
the navy, with the next lower grade. 

“As a matter of fact these grades are not required for rewards to 
anyone, but to complete the corps, for its command and for the 
commands of its chief subdivisions, and to act as inspectors for the 
whole. They are just as necessary to insure the efficiency of the coast 
defense as are the rear-admirals to insure the efficiency of the navy.” 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 
The articles on these subjects are also very valuable: 
1. General Service and Staff College—Journal U. S. Cavalry As- 
sociation, April. 
2. Army and Navy Maneuvers from Afloat—Journal U. S. Ar- 
tillery, March-April; Journal Mil. Service Inst., May and June. 
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3. Combined Maneuvers by the Mediterranean, Channel and 
Cruiser Squadrons.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, April. 

4. The French Maneuvers of 1903.—/nternationale Revue, April. 

5. The Importance of Drill and its Limits—Same, Suppl. 49. 

6. Firing and Hitting —Kriegstechnische Zeitschrift, 3. 

7. Drill Regulations for 5-inch R. F. Gun.—Journal U. S. Ar- 
tillery, March-April. 


The first of these articles is an historical sketch of the rise and 
growth of the new General Service and Staff College at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

The second, on the maneuvers between the navy and the coast 
artillery, is by one of the ablest officers in our navy, and is a fair, 
unprejudiced view of the whole subject. The article has attracted 
considerable attention and has been reprinted in a number of military 
journals. The entire essay is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject, and is worthy of careful study and consideration by 
both coast artillery and navy. 

We can quote but a small portion: 

“The last day was devoted to the Newport defenses. There was 
a general bombardment in the afternoon and a forced entrance at 
night. The main channel had been countermined by the Peoria the 
previous night, as a cautionary measure, though, as it turned out, it 
had not been mined. The Peoria had been under fire for a short 
time while dragging the western channel, and had subsequently ex- 
ploded her dummy countermines in the eastern channel without in- 
terference. Some question arose as to whether the two operations 
should be counted as a single phase, but the fact seems to be that her 
mission in the eastern channel was not recognized. 

“The bombardment was preceded by an attack on the signal and 
position-finder stations by the cruiser squadron. After this had 
proceeded for a reasonable time the Kearsarge and Alabama ran in 
near the Brenton Reef lightship, intending to gain a position in the 
dead angle of direct gunfire from all the forts. The exact position 
was not occupied, for though sufficient water is shown on the charts, 
it is not a fair way and there was a risk of running on unknown rocks. 
In their actual position the ships were under fire of most of the guns 
and mortars, though in a real war the risk would have been assumed 
of occupying the actual dead space, notwithstanding possible rocks. 

“Another division, consisting of the Massachusetts, Indiana and 
Puritan, came up from the eastward and occupied a position off~ 
Ochre Point, at anchor, some 800 yards from the shore. The exact 
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range of the batteries was obtained from the bearings at anchor, and 
the guns were fired over the cliffs at the elevation required for the 
range. To get the direction, observers were sent aloft to locate the 
forts and indicate their bearing, as, for instance, over a certain gable 
roof, or over a certain chimney. The effect of the fire could not be 
observed, but the range and direction were known absolutely and it 
was reasonable to suppose that the shots would fall with fair accuracy. 
The cliffs and houses did not interfere, as the trajectories, with full 
charges, passed three or four times higher than any intervening ob- 
jects. No return was made to this fire, as the guns of the forts did 
not train in the direction of the ships, and there were no range stations 
for the mortars. Some had been planned, but they were not connected. 
This part of the bombardment was no doubt the decisive feature. 
Even should it be granted that the damage to the batteries was in- 
considerable, owing to the impossibility of observing the effect of the 
fire, one of the reasons for the existence of the forts was the defense 
of Newport, and Newport was at the mercy of the ships.” 

The third article is the Admiralty Report of the British Fleet 
Maneuvers of 1902: 

“Special Object of the Maneuvers.—The special object in view in 
drawing up the scheme of the 1902 combined maneuvers was to 
endeavor to ascertain what risks are involved in keeping such a close 
watch on a fleet in a defended port as to ensure bringing it to action 
if it issues therefrom. This object was selected because it is the con- 
sideration of these risks, taken in conjunction with the amount of 
mischief the enemy’s fleet is capable of doing while at large, and the 
relative strength of the two fleets, that must determine the ques- 
tion whether it is better to try to bring an enemy to action in the 
immediate neighborhood of his port, or adopt some other line of 
strategy involving less risk to our own ships, but giving him greater 
chances of evasion.” 

The fourth article describes the scope of the coming French army 
maneuvers of this year. There are to be two grand maneuvers. In 
one two army corps are to take part, under General de Négrier, and 
two cavalry brigades will be attached ; these are to take place in central 
France, near Limoges. In the other two army corps, one cavalry 
division, seven Alpine Chasseur battalions and the Zuaves of Lyons; 
these are to be held in southern France, near Marseilles. 

The fifth article is a careful study by the German General Von 
Blume, and takes into consideration the conditions existing in the 
German army, nevertheless, his deductions apply in any modern army, 
at least in great part. 
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The gist of the essay is found in the following statement : 

“The introduction of the two-year service and the adoption of the 
swarm of skirmishers as almost the sole battle formation for infantry 
will not permit us to preserve the traditions of drill which the past 
has.” 

The sixth article is a discussion of the practical value of scientific 
investigation in accurate firing. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


The articles on these subjects are always comparatively numerous, 
and usually important and interesting : 

1. Spanish Campaign in the Philippines—Journal Military Ser- 
vice Institution, May-June. 

2. The Cavalry in Southern Luzon.—Journal U. S. Cavalry As- 
sociation, April. 

3. China Notes, 1900.—Same. 

4. The Battle of Sacketts Harbor.—Journal Military Service In- 
stitution, May-June. 

5. The Battle of Spichern.—Internationale Revue, Suppl. 49. 

6. War in the Theatres of. Central Europe—Revue du Cercle 
Militaire, March 28, April 4. 

7. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—United Service 
Magazine (London), April. 

8. Views of the French Minister of Marine on Naval Warfare.— 
Internationale Revue, April. 

9. The Service of Supply of Armies in China, 1900-1.—Revue du 
Cercle Militaire, April 18, 25. 

10. Notes on Coast Defense.—Same, March 28, April 4. 

11. What Lessons Can We Draw from the Boer War.—Journal 
Military Service Institution, May-June; Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, April. 

12. Notes on Field Duties.—Journal Military Service Institution, 
May-June. 

13. Dispersed Order or Individual Initiative in Line-of-Battle 
Works.—Same. 

14. The Role of Cavalry in Modern Warfare.—Miltary Mail, 
April 17. 

The first article is an account of the Spanish campaign in the 
Philippines in 1896-1897, translated from the Revue Militaire de I’ 


Etranger. 
The second is the story of the cavalry work in Southern Luzon, 
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by Colonel J. A. Augur, a well written article, fully illustrated, and 
most entertaining and instructive. We extract the following: 
“January 22d—One hundred and sixty dismounted men and 
officers, under command of Major Nolan, were sent to reconnoiter 
to Lucban and the practicability of the trail for horses to Luisiana, 
Cavinti and Santa Cruz. A slight resistance was encountered, and the 
command reached its objective at 4 P. M., stayed all night and re- 
turned to Tayabas at 10:30 A. M. the next day. At this time General 
Schwan’s forces were in front of Majayjay, a strong position, well 
fortified, south of Lucban, which was carried without any serious 
resistance, due in my opinion to the appearance of the dismounted 
cavalry force at Lucban, and this fact was noted as due the cavalry 
command. As our command was not fit to go through the difficult 
trails on account of the condition of the horses, a great many bare- 
footed, and the physical condition of the men, twenty per cent. unfit 
for hard marching, the commanding officer wisely determined to 
retrace his march to Tiaon, thence to San Pablo, reaching Santa Cruz 
on the Laguna, January 25th. Taking into account the trip to Lucban, 
the command marched 324 miles in seventeen marching days. Con- 
sidering the character of the country passed over, the trails, streams, 
dismounting to fight on foot, lack of sufficient food for man and 
beast, and at times none for the horses, makes the distance passed 
over in the time given a most creditable showing, and for the service 
rendered does compare most favorably with other work performed 
by the cavalry. This fact must also be taken into account. The five 
troops of the Fourth Cavalry, with only two weeks’ rest at Manila, 
started on this expedition after more than two months’ campaign 
with General Lawton in central and northern Luzon, in which officers 
and men were on half rations most of the time, and the horses getting 
every now and then only a feed of palay, living on the green rice cut 
by the men of the command after each day’s march. It can be seen 
we were rather handicapped, and while our actual loss from hostile 
bullets was very small, we suffered somewhat from sickness among 
the men and a few of the horses giving out. The success was due 
to the celerity of our movements, causing surprise, and never for a 
moment letting up after the enemy were on the run, in spite of good 
defensive positions which, if they had been held by a small and deter- 
mined force, would have seriously delayed the command. They 
learned to have a deadly fear of the quick moving cavalry, always on 
their heels, giving them no time to rest. In this campaign, as no 
flankers could be used, and the command marched in column of twos, 
Colonel Hayes directed, when an attack was made on one flank, all 
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men on that flank should pass their reins to the man on the inner 
side, then dismount and form line toward the enemy either on the 
flank, or form line to the front, if the attack was from the front. It 
required but a few seconds to have a well established line for attack. 
If it was necessary to reinforce it, half of the other troopers would 
link horses, and soon give a good supporting force. Our drill regula- 
tions were simply modified to suit the peculiar conditions. The scheme 
worked admirably. The cavalry command was well handled, and 
Colonel Hayes performed his task and carried oui his orders in a 
most satisfactory manner. There was no hitch; the cavalry was al- 
ways ready, on time, and always reached its objective designated in 
the orders for the day.” 

The third is another illustrated article, on the China Expedition, 
written in the form of a diary. 

The fourth is a quaint old letter of General Jacob Brown to the 
Governor of New York, describing the Battle of Sackett’s Harbor, 
1813. 

The fifth article is a review of the French General Staff work on 
the Battle of Spichern. 

The sixth is a consideration of the strategic conditions existing 
between the Triple and the Double Alliance on the theatres of war of 
Central Europe. It is a very interesting study in strategy. 

The seventh is a continuation of a paper previously referred to, 
the present number relating particularly to Afghanistan. 

The eighth article is of moment as reflecting the French views on 
the Navy. The three great elements of the system approved are: 

Speed, as a strategic rather than tactical element. Hence, cruisers 
rather than battleships, for the fleet. “What a fleet, based on its 
powerful battleships, calls with so much satisfaction its sea-power, 
will be limited in these floating forts to the narrow circle of their 
guns’ range, if we can oppose them with swifter vessels.” 

The Torpedo, as the new weapon which is taking the place of the 
old ruler of the sea, the cannon. Hence, a large increase in torpedo- 
boats and submarines. These are to be used not only for the defense 
of the coast, but also for offensive action in narrow straits, as at 
Dover and Calais in the English Channel, between Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, between Corsica and the coast of Provence, between Sardinia 
and Bizerte (in Tunis), and between Oran (Algeria) and the Spanish 
coast, in the Mediterranean. 

Points of Support, as coaling stations, magazines, docks and work- 
shops. Hence, these must be acquired and fortified. In the Atlantic 
Ocean Dakar (in Senegal), Martinique (in the Antilles) and the west 
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coast of France are the main points of support. On the road to India, 
Dakar, Gabun (in French Congo) and Diego Suarez (in Madagascar) 
are the most important. 

The ninth article is an important study in the supply of armies in 
the field, as conducted in the most recent campaign, and one in which 
all the most prominent nations were represented. 

The tenth article, on the Defense of Coasts, relates particularly to 
the coasts of France, considering first the history of the subject, and 
then pointing out the fixed defenses needed along the coast, and their 
organization and command. The author emphasizes his arguments 
by calling attention to the constantly increasing Naval Budget of 
Germany, which, from 40 million francs in 1880, exceeded 260 mil- 
lions in 1902. 

The eleventh article has already been referred to in previous 
numbers of this magazine. It is probably the most exhaustive and 
valuable study that has been made on the tactics of the Boer War. 

The other articles are useful but rather technical in character ; the 
last, however, has a few ideas which we are tempted to quote: 

“After the 1870 campaign, a strong feeling was prevalent in this 
country that the introduction of the breech-loading rifle had sounded 
the death knell of the mounted arm. It is a curious thing that this 
feeling should have taken such strong hold in England, where we, as 
a nation, have cultivated the horse, and identified ourselves in such a 
marked degree with the pleasures and the good service which that 
animal alone can afford. It is all the more curious when we notice that, 
immediately after the 1870 campaign, the two great nations who took 
part in it immediately strengthened and re-organized their cavalry ; 
while Russia, numerically speaking, the greatest military power in the 
world, and Austria, followed suit. Moreover, we have seen lately, in 
the accounts of French and German maneuvers, that neither of these 
Powers, who undoubtedly study warfare more diligently than we do, 
and who, by force of circumstances, are compelled to impoverish their 
finances by maintaining large armies, more or less permanently ready 
to take the field, are, apparently, inclined to assign to the cavalry a 
less important rdle on the battlefield than was formerly the case. In 
spite of the magazine rifle and the smokeless powder, which these 
nations have in common with ourselves, and in spite of the lessons of 
the last two years in South Africa, lessons which they have followed 
with interest and possibly appreciated as much as ourselves, their 
confidence in the importance of cavalry and the power of that arm 
has by no means diminished, and we have seen masses of cavalry 
charging in precisely the same manner that they did in 1870. 
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“If France and Germany do not at once draw the same deduc- 
tions from this recent campaign that some of us do, it would be a 
little rash to condemn them straight away, because no matter how 
much we may wish to blind our eyes to the fact, there is no question 
that our conduct of the campaign has not been all that it should be. 
Therefore, I would only say to those of you who, judging from your 
own experiences on the field, think that our cavalry did not justify 
its existence, is it not as well, before condemning the cavalry as an 
arm, to consider whether it could not have achieved more under other 
circumstances, or if differently handled? 

“However that may be, there is no doubt that if we find ourselves 
engaged in a war with a European Power within the next few years, 
the nation that is opposed to us will put large bodies of well-organized 
cavalry in the field. And, remember, cavalry is essentially an arm 
that cannot be improvised on the spur of the moment. 

“Since 1870 the impression at home has seemed to prevail that the 
cavalry were only good for three things: To look pretty at a ‘function,’ 
to do police duty in riots and strikes, and to be damned indiscrimi- 
nately by everybody who made mistakes on field days or maneuvers. 
Yet the more one studies the Franco-Prussian War, the more one 
comes to the conclusion that the Germans owed the superiority, which 
they established at the commencement, and maintained throughout 
the campaign, in no small degree to the excellence of their cavalry 
work ; and it must be remembered that they had no ‘heaven-born’ cav- 
alry leaders, such as Murat or Kellerman, that their cavalry was not 
always well handled, and that the French infantry rifle was greatly 
superior to that of the Germans. 

“One often hears it said that a cavalry charge is absolutely effete 
and impossible nowadays. May I ask those of you, who agree with 
that dictum, on what you base your conclusions? Most of us here 
have been over the ground of Mars la tour and know the story. Von 
Bredow, with only six squadrons, rode right through the first and 
second lines of an entire French corps in position, broke through the 
line of artillery, cut down their teams and detachments, and was only 
forced to retire when, exhausted with the charge, he was attacked 
by overwhelming closed bodies of French cavalry. Once more his 
men charged through the enemy’s infantry, and rallied at the same spot 
from which they had started. The loss estimated in the whole of that 
charge, over an open plain against a French corps in position, per- 
fectly unshaken, was 300 to 350 horses out of a total of 800, yet 
Prince Kraft says its effect was such that it saved a German Army * 
Corps from destruction and paralyzed a hostile corps for a whole day. 
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At the same battle, to quote again from Prince Kraft, the charge of 
the 1st Dragoons of the Guard saved the 38th Brigade from destruc- 
tion. It is true that the French delivered charges like those of Bonne- 
main’s and Michel’s Brigades, which were merely useless sacrifices 
of life, but any one who knows the battlefield of Worth will recognize 
the fact that the nature of the ground over which they charged, with- 
out any previous reconnaissance, foredoomed those charges to failure. 

“But you may say that the increased accuracy of the Mauser, 
Mannlicher, Lebel, etc., is so great that such a large target as the 
horse and its rider present renders the dragoon an easy prey to the 
marksman. That is very true, and the argument would be unanswer- 
able were it not for two elements that always have fought, and, hap- 
pily, must fight, on the side of the mounted man. The rifle is good, 
but the average shooting of every army in the world is incredibly bad. 
Probably not 10 per cent. of the men who go through a military train- 
ing can ever hope to become anything like marksmen at a moving 
target. The other element I referred to is nerve. Out of the 10 per 
cent. who are really fine shots you can deduct 5 per cent. who, from 
want of nerve or over-excitement on the battlefield, shoot wildly and 
inaccurately. And remember this, the flatness of the trajectory and 
the velocity of the bullet tell both ways. It is an accepted fact that 
the tendency of every man is to fire high at cavalry. 


* * * * * * * * 


“However, I won’t labor the point, but charges were delivered 
successfully in 1866 and 1870, and one or two in South Africa. 
History has a knack of repeating itself, and the last cavalry charge 
has not yet been delivered. 

“Therefore, in my opinion, cavalry should undoubtedly retain the 
sword, and be taught to charge both guns and infantry. They must 
be prepared now, as formerly, to sacrifice themselves whenever neces- 
sary for their own infantry, and I am perfectly convinced that their 
action in this respect will bear fruit. But I believe that the charges 
of the future will be delivered by smaller bodies. The increased range 
of the artillery will prevent large masses of cavalry maneuvering in 
the presence of an enemy, and besides that the ground so seldom per- 
mits it.” 

ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


The articles under this heading are necessarily more or less tech- 
nical in character, but a few have some general interest. They in- 
clude: 
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1. Does the Field Artillery Need a Field Howitzer ?—Kriegstech. 
Zeit., 4. 

2. French Rapid-Fire Artillery—Jour. U. S. Arty., March, 
April. 

3. The Question of Rearming the Field Artillery—Jnt. Rev. 
Suppl., 49. 

4. Ship Armor and Its Attack—Unit. Serv. Mag. (London), 
April. ; 

5. Fire Control—Jour. U. S. Arty., March, April. 

6. Ammunition Service for Mortars.—Same. 

7. The Difference Circle Plotting Board.—Same. 

8. The Value of Fortified Cities—Kriegstech. Zeit., 3. 

9. Test of New 16-Inch Gun.—Jour. U. S. Arty., March, April. 

10. Attacks on Coast Fortifications in French Fleet Maneuvers. 
—Same. 

11. Coast Defense in France.—Same. 

12. The Krupp Works at Essen.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., May 9. 


These articles are all important to the technical soldier, especially 
the artilleryman, but each must be carefully studied to be of any use. 
The only ones of general interest are the fourth, the eighth, the tenth 
and the eleventh. 

In the fourth article the author concludes that the 7.5-inch rifle 
should replace the 6-inch, and thinks that in the near future ships may 
carry but two types of gun, a main armament of eight or ten 10-inch 
guns, and a secondary battery of 4-inch. He also calls attention to 
the necessity for greater deck protection, in view of the fact that both 
Germany and the United States have howitzers and mortars as 
prominent features in the armaments of their respective coast fort- 
resses. 

The eighth article considers the value of fortifying the great cities 
like Paris, Antwerp, etc., and is very readable and instructive. The 
author’s conclusion is that such fortifications are still essential. 

The tenth article is of interest because it illustrates the attack of 
a fleet on coast forts, and brings out some valuable data ; 

“In the bombardment of -Algiers * * * the firing taking 
place at long ranges, varying from 6,500 to 9,800 yards, at which the 
ships (owing to the natural dispersion of the shots from the forts at 
these ranges, and the difficulty of observation from the shore) were 
comparatively safe, but the effect of their own shots was also very 
doubtful, to say the Jeast. It was assumed that the works were- 
silenced in the forenoon, and in the afternoon the town was bom- 
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barded. In this exercise the main object was to determine the ameunt 
of ammunition required, and it was concluded, as has been previously 
often decided, that ships cannot undertake the bombardment of coast 
works unless the supply of ammunition can be assured, and that ex- 
pended can be replaced with certainty. 

“The attack on Bizerta, on July 21st and 22d, was designed as a 
test of the recently completed fortifications, which were fully manned. 
The defense also had at its disposal the armored coast defense vessel 
Tempéte, the armored gunboat Phlégéton and the torpedo boats of 
the mobile defense. The two armored vessels lay in the entrance to 
protect the channel, the torpedo boats were sent out on the evening 
of the 2Ist to reconnoitre out to sea. 

“Vice Admiral Gervais, who approached Bizerta from the north 
with his fleet on the evening of July 21st, kept the battleships at sea 
at a great distance from the coast, and between the latter and his 
battleships he placed the armored cruisers. A light division was sent 
out as a protection against torpedo boat attacks as far as the Island of 
Galita, and a number of torpedo boats were advanced toward the 
harbor entrance to reconnoitre and determine the character of the 
defense, and to fire on any batteries covering the obstructions as well 
as on any search-lights that may be located on shore. 

“Towards daybreak the main body of the fleet moved on Bizerta. 
It was divided into three groups, moving in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, the left wing resting on the southern portion of the coast. There 
stood the battleships, divided into four divisions, the whole under the 
Fleet Commander, and began the bombardment of the works at 6 A. M. 
Each division went separately up to within 6,500 to 5,400 yards from 
the works, moved past the latter and returned, while the next division. 
followed at 2,100 yards distance behind the first, and so on. The 
armored cruisers supported the attack at long range, and to their right 
the protected cruisers, also at long range, fired on the North Fort by 
way of reconnaissance preparatory to its subsequent attack by the 
battleships. 

“In the center the torpedo boat destroyers guarded the harbor 
entrance, to ward off torpedo boat attacks from the fleet; they were 
driven away by the Phlégéton, which weighed anchor and pursued 
them. 

“At 9 a. M. the exercise was ended, and it is reported that it proved 
that this important point of support is sufficiently protected and 
secured against any sudden attack. 

“The bombardment of the works on the Island of Porquerolles, on 
August I, was more in the nature of an exercise for the garrisons of 
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the works than of a tactical measure. It was prepared for by the 
armored cruisers at long range, after which the battleships approached 
closer to the works and fired in passing. 

“Vice Admiral Gervais’ method before Bizerta, of sending con- 
stantly against the works new, or at least rested ships, keeping the 
garrisons at work uninterruptedly, without rest or breathing time, 
while his own crews can rest at intervals, is a new idea.*” 

The eleventh article considers the question of the extent of the 
responsibility of the Army and the Navy, respectively, in the defense 
of the coast. This is of interest because it is often asserted that in 
France the coast forts are under the Navy entirely. 


WAR SHIPS. 


1. Naval Scouts.—Army and Navy Gazette, April 11; Unit. Ser. 
Mag. (London), April. 

2. The Most Powerful Armor Clad.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., April 
18. 

3. Size of Battleships for U. S. Navy.—Proc. U. S. Naval Inst., 
March. 

4. Our Torpedo Boat Flotilla.—Same. 

5. Systematic Training of the Enlisted Personnel of the Navy.— 
Same. 

6. Naval Training Policy and System.—Same. 

7. The Training of Our New Torpedo Flotillas—Unit Serv. 
Mag. (London), April. 

8. Launch of the Argentine Cruiser Moreno.—Scien. Amer. 
Suppl., May 9. 

These are all valuable and interesting studies, especially those 
relating to the training of the seamen of our Navy. Our Navy (even 
more than our Coast Artillery) is being provided with fighting ma- 
terial in a fairly generous way, but the personnel seems to be: for- 
gotten. If the present small force is suddenly increased for war pur- 
poses, or even to prepare for war in the near future, it must neces- 
sarily receive untrained men in large numbers, unless some system 
be adopted for a gradual but sufficient increase annually, so that the 
new personnel may be assimilated without detriment to the whole. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


1. An Electric Self-Marking Target.—Military Mail, April to. 
2. Clothing and Equipment.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., April 11. 


*And one that indicates the necessity of having three reliefs at the guns. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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3. Springfield Magazine Rifle, Mod. 1902—Jour. Mil. Serv. 
Inst., May, June. 

4. The Infantry Bayonet—Kriegstech. Zeit., 3. 

5. A New Infantry Range-Finder.—Same. 

6. Bridge Equipment for French Cavalry.—Same. 


MILITARY HYGIENE, 


1. Medical Statistics of the Italian Army in 1900.—Rev. du 
Cercle Mil., April 11. 

2. Same of the Russian Army.—Same. 

3. Surgical Notes on the China Relief Expedition—Jour. U. S. 
Cav. Asso., April. 

4. Observations on Wounds of Nerves.—Jour. Mil. Surgeons, 
April. 

5. Training of Hospital Corps Soldiers.—Same. 

6. The Treatment of Yellow Fever—Same. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. The Officers’ Race from Brussels to Ostend.—Jour. U. S. Cav. 
Asso., April. r 

2. The Usetof Emergency Rations in the Philippines—Same. 

3. Care of Animals in the Philippines—Same. 

4. The Dirigible Balloon of Roze.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 4. 

5. Road Locomotives.—Same. 

6. Development of the Marconi System.—Sci. Amer. Suppl., 
May 9. 

7. A Wireless Telephone.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 4. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution —Monthly, 22 
Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S. W. Per year 24s. 

Army and Navy Gazette—Weekly, 3 York Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London. Per year £1 12s. 6d. 

Notes on Naval Progress.—Occasional, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Military Mail—Weekly, 2 Amen Corner, E. C., London, Eng- 
land. Per year 8s. 8d. 

Journal of the Military Service Institution —Bi-monthly, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York City. Per year $2.00. 

Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association —Quarterly, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Per year $2.00. 
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Army and Navy Journal—Weekly, New York City. Per. year 
$6.00. 

Army and Navy Magazine—Monthly, Washington, D. C. Per 
year $3.00. 

Army and Navy Register—Weekly, Washington, D.C. Per year 
$3.00. 

American Shipbuilder—Weekly, 7 Coenties Slip, Water Street, 
New York City. Per year $2.00. 

Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons—Monthly, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. Per year $5.00. 

Revue du Cercle Militaire—Weekly, 37 Rue de Bellechasse, Paris. 
Per year 27 fr. 

Scientific American.—Weekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 

The Literary Digest—Weekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 

The Indian Volunteer Record and Military News.—Fortnightly, 
Calcutta, India. Price per year 15. 

Our Naval Apprentice—Monthly, Naval Training Station, New- 
port, R. I. Price per year $1.50. 

United Service Magazine——Monthly, 13 Charing Cross, S. W. 
London. Per year 27s. 

Internationale Revue——Monthly, Biasewitzér Strasse 15, Dresden. 
Per quarter 8 fr. 

Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute—Quarterly, Annapolis, 
Md. Price per year $3.50. 

Journal of the U. S. Artillery —Bi-monthly, Fort Monroe, Va. 


Joun P. WIsseEr, 
Major U. S. A. 
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entertaining; tn short, any literary 


flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 


our subscribers. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW CRLEANS. 


From the Times-Democrat 


The morning came so calm and clear, 
Across the slumbering land it crept, 

A deeper biush, a crimson glow, 
Along the starlit heavens swept; 

And ’round a roseate twilight shed, 
As o’er the east of molten gold, 

Ten thousand shafts with jasper tipped, 
The dawn with dazzling splendor 

rolled. 


It was a strangely glorious day, 
Soft January’s breezes blew, 
And earth looked up to heaven and 
smiled 
As lightly back the mist she threw. 
All nature woke from dewy sleep 
To hail the glad return of light, 
And bid with shy, reluctant glance 
A fond adieu to lingering night. 


We heard the wild birds’ earliest notes, 
As from each mossy couch we rose; 
While deep and long the bugle’s call 
Broke harshly through our sweet 
repose. , 
We heard the distant cannon’s roll 
Like thunder through the cloudless 
sky; 
It woke each slumbering warrior’s soul 
To live for freedom or to die. 


Behind us through the early light 
Lay love and home and native land; 
The thought that we should find their 

cause 


Gave patriot nerve to many a hand. 
Our leader, too, was brave and bold, 
Whate’er the foeman’s odds might be; 
The name of Andrew Jackson still 
Was pledge enough of victory. 


And so we waited, gun in rest, 
And strained our eager eyes afar 
To where we knew the foeman’s host 
Lay stretched in dark array for war. 
The mist grew thicker as we gazed, 
And suddenly upon the right 
A rocket rent the heavy air 
And left a burning trail of light. 


It shook the rippling Stars and Stripes, 
That o’er us waved, so free and wide, 
And sent each drop of patriot blood 
Through heart and vein with burst- 
ing tide. 
It rolled along the river’s breast, 
And o’er the darksome swamp it 
broke; 
And then our heavy guns replied, 
A deep defiance as they spoke. 


“They come, they come!’’ our watch- 
man cried, 
“Gibbs leads his columns to the right, 
So that the heavy woods may shield 
Them from our marksmen’s ready 
sight. 
The forty-fourth is in the van, 
They pass the redoubt at a pace.” 
We could not shout, for well we knew 
Death stood and looked us in the face, 


So on they passed, that line of red, 
Through grape and shell and burn- 
ing shot, 
‘Neath all our batteries’ fiery hail 
They shrank, nor paused, nor wa- 
vered not, 
We stood, by admiration bound, 
And saw them breast those waves of 
flame, 
The heroes of a hundred fights, 
In solid ranks they onward came. 


There was no time to lose, and we 
Stood panting with excitement all. 

Our gunners played with deadly aim. 
Along their front we watched them 

fall 

Like leaves amid the autumn blast, 
Or flowers ’neath the winter’s sky; 

The stout and old, the brave and fair, 
And some were, Oh! so young to die. 
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The smoke now clouded o’er the plain 
From many a cannon’s mouth of fire, 
And scarce the rising sun might pierce 
The deepening fury of our ire. 
The howitzer with brave dragoons, 
And Spotts and Garrique’s daring 
corps, 
Kept up a deafening cannonade 
That swept the field from wood to 
shore. 


The musket’s growl, and sweeping 
grape, 

With hissing shell that burst on high, 
We waited with suspended breath 

To hear the word. At last it came: 
“Fire! Fire, my men!” cried Carroll 

then. 

Our answer was, a burst of flame. 
No shot was lost; we mowed them 

down; 

It was a piteous sight to see. 

We fought for home and liberty. 
Great God! forgive us for that day; 
Made hell on earth, and rose in groans 

Up to the calm and pitying sky. 

And we who heard that frightful din, 

Blamed not the men who faltered 

there; 
Nor mocked the gallant lines that 
shrank 

And stumbled in the blinding air. 


Their officers with desperate nerve, 
Rushed on before their faltering men, 
And strove with word and valiant deed 
‘To rouse the soldiers’ pride again. 
But all in vain, they could not stand 
And face a foe they could not see; 
Nor march amid the galling fire, 
Kentucky boys and Tennessee, 
For all our line was blazing now, 
From Coffee’s troops along the wood, 
To where beneath the river’s edge 
The men of Ross and Marant stood. 
And Creole youth, with mountaineer, 
Heard ringing high above the fray 
Our General’s deep commanding tones: 
“Let’s finish it, my boys, to-day.”’ 
And so we did, nor left behind 
One living thing upon the plain, 
Save, where the helpless wounded lay, 
Among the gory heaps of slain. 
And when we saw our triumph done, 
And knew our victory complete, 
With wild applause we cheered the 
man 
Who wrought the British dire defeat. 
But when the cannonade was still, 
And silence hovered near and far; 
When morning breezes leeward blew 
The darksome canopy of war; 
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We looked upon the field of fight, 
So lately decked with martial foes, 
And from our proud victoridus lines 
A sob of sympathy arose. 
No longer the invader stood 
With ready lance and haughty look, 
Nor England’s royal standard high 
O’er freedom’s home its ripples shook, 
But suffering, dying brothers they, 
And many a tear our soldiers shed, 
For he hath not a heart within 
Who holds a grudge against the dead. 


LULU PEARSON. 


THE BIG REVIEW 


(From the London Speaker.) 


When I went up, a raw recruit, 
To Bodmin town from Scorrier, 
Our Colonel wore a scarlet suit 
Like a warrior all ablaze; 
Our Colonel held a big review, 
Wi’ knapsack, pouch, and bagginet; 
And the Colonel’s darter drove thereto 
In a’wagginet drawn by bays. 
The horses pranced, the trumpets 
blawed, 
The guns went off impartial; 
But, of all the regiment, Private Coad 
In a martial way did best. 
“Stand forth, stand forth, thou hero 
bold! 

To you the rest be secon’-rate; 
*Tis you shall wear this clasp o’ gold 
For to decorate your broad chest, 
“Oh, where, oh, where’s my best 

recruit 
That ere I paid a shillin’ for?’ 
But all the regiment stuck there 
mute, 
Unwillin’ for to, explain; 
Till forth I steps and gives a cough 
An’ answers him so dutiful: 
“Look, Colonel dear, he’s a-gallopin’ 
oft 
Wi’ your beautiful darter Jane!” 
“Of all the plans that ere I’ve 
known,” 
Says he, “I do call that a plan 
To bring my hairs in sorrow down 
With a rat-a-plan to the grave. 
Form up, form up, each gallant blade! 
Form up my sons of Waterloo! 
We won't interrupt our Big Parade 
For a mortal who can’t behave!” 
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BIRTH OF A GREAT AMERI- 
CAN RAILROAD. 


Tue SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE IN- 
CORPORATION OF THE NEw YorRK 
CENTRAL 


May 17, 1903, marks the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the incorporation of 
the New York Central Railroad; a 
fact interesting in the history of the 
State of New York, for the consoli- 
dation of the ten separate small roads 
into one line, that formed a continu- 
ous route from Albany on the east 
to Buffalo on the west, was the be- 
ginning that made possible the enor- 
mous industrial and commercial de- 
velopment in the country contiguous 
to it. 

The New York Central Railroad 
Company is the consolidation of the 
short lines known fifty years ago as, 
The Albany and Schenectady,. The 
Schenectady and Troy, The Utica 
and Schenectady, The Mohawk Val- 
ley, The Syracuse and Utica, The 
Syracuse and Utica Direct, The 
Rochester and Syracuse, The Buffalo 
and Rochester, The Rochester, Lock- 
port and Niagara Falls and the Buffa- 
lo and Lockport Railways. 

Articles of agreement were filed 
May 17, 1853, the first Board of Di- 
rectors was elected July 6th, and the 
whole line delivered to the new com- 
pany August Ist, 1853; insuring bet- 
ter service, more complete connec- 
tions between all points, and a more 
general stimulus to development than 
was possible under separate and rival 
corporations. This also opened the 
way for the consolidation of the New 
York Central Company with the Hud- 
son River Railroad in 1869, which 
event presaged that era of wonderful 
progress in the undeveloped west, for 
it created a direct line from the ocean 
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to the inland seas, known as the great 
lakes, and brought distant territories 
into close connection with the sea- 
board. 

It is a picturesque fact that this 
line traverses the one break in the 
whole Appalachian chain between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the St. Law- 
rence River, and it would seem as 
if Nature meant this to be a roadway 
for travel. Certainly the Indian 
found it so, for the Mohawk trail, the 
pathway of the confederated Iroquois 
tribes, is almost identical with the 
New York Central Railroad of to- 
day. This trail was also the path- 
way of war during the French and 
Indian and the Revolutionary Wars, 
and later, in its offering of easy trav- 
el, it lured the pioneers of the West 
to the Mohawk Valley, which is so 
rich to-day with the product of agri- 
cultural industry, on to the broad and 
fallow fields of the Genesee, to build 
up and develop the traffic of the west 
upon the great lakes. 

It is a far cry indeed from that 
primitive little line of the New York 
Central of fifty years ago to the great 
Railroad of to-day with its Twentieth 
Century limited, speeding like thé 
wind, carrying its passengers on lux- 
urious palace cars, over smooth road- 
beds, with a scarcely perceptible jar, 
and fifty years of progress could not 
find a better illustration than is re- 
lated. in an interesting letter of rem- 
iniscences written by Mr. Joshua Wil- 
ber, of Lockport, New York, de- 
scribing railroad travel in New York 
in 1839. 

The writer says: “We took the 
cars on State Street in Albany; these 
cars were drawn to the city line by 
horses, for locomotives were not then 
allowed in the city. The cars were 
of the ancient pattern, entered by 
doors on the side, with seats across 
the car, the passengers facing each 
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other, as in the old fashioned stage 
coaches. 

“The speed was tremendous—about 
twelve miles an hour. Arrived on 
the ridge opposite Schenectady, our 
cars were let down an incline plane, 
secured to a large rope cable, the 
other end being attached to flat cars 
weighted. with stone, which were 
drawn up on a parallel track as we 
went down. At Schenectady we 
changed cars and traveled west to 
Utica, reaching there in the after- 
noon. That was then the end of rail- 
road travel. 

“A canal packet was boarded which 
landed us in Syracuse next morning. 
There another packet was taken for 
Rochester, which we reacked early 
the following day. A third packet 
brought us from Rochester to Lock- 
port in sixteen hours. 

“The time consumed in coming 
from New York City to Lockport 
was nearly four days, being on the 
move all the time except the night 
spent at Albany. 

“Not long after the roads built from 
Albany westward, and from Buffalo 
eastward met,’and a continuous line 
was formed, but with many changes 
of cars and other inconveniences. 

“Then the Hudson River road was 
opened, and Buffalo and New York 
became neighbors.” 

Of these lines the Albany and 
Schenectady, which was chartered in 
1826 as the Mohawk and Hudson, 
was opened September 12th, 1831, and 
was the first railroad built in the 
state of New York, the name was 
changed in 1847, to “The Albany and 
Schenectady.” 

Railroad consolidation is not then, 
as the average man believes, the re- 
sult of present day economics and 
tendencies, but is the demand for 
conditions which find their best illus- 
tration in our national motto: “In 
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Union there is strength.” And from 
the historical point of view there is 
no more interesting study than is 
found in those early efforts at trans- 
portation, which underlie the indus- 
trial progress of the United States. 


— 


JUDGE MULLIGAN’S FAMOUS 
POEM 


“IN KENTUCKY.” 


The moonlight falls the softest 
In Kentucky; 

The summer days come oftest 
In Kentucky; 

Friendship is the strongest, 

Love’s light glows the longest; 

Yet, wrong is always wrongest 
In Kentucky. 


Life’s burdens bear the lightest 
In Kentucky; 
The home fires burn the brightest 
In Kentucky; 
While players are the keenest, 
Cards come out the meanest, 
The pocket empties cleanest 
In Kentucky. 


The sun shines ever brightest 
In Kentucky; 

The breezes whisper lightest 
In Kentucky; 

Plain girls are the fewest, 

Maiden’s eyes the bluest, 

Their little hearts are truest 
In Kentucky. 


Orators are the grandest 
In Kentucky; 
Officials are the blandest 
In Kentucky; 

Boys are all the fliest, 

Dangers ever nighest, 

And taxes are the highest 
In Kentucky. 


The bluegrass waves the bluest 
In Kentucky; 

Yet, bluebloods are the fewest (7) 
In Kentucky; 

Moonshine is the clearest, 

By no means the dearest, 

And yet, it acts the queerest 
In Kentucky. 
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The dove-notes are the saddest 
In Kentucky; 
The streams dance on the gladdest 
In Kentucky; 
Hip pockets are the thickest, 
Pistol hands the slickest, 
The cylinder turns quickest 
In Kentucky. 


The song birds are the sweetest 
In Kentucky; 

The thoroughbreds are the fleetest 
In Kentucky; 

Mountains tower proudest, 

Thunder peals the loudest, 

The landscape is the grandest— 

And politics—the damnedest 
In Kentucky. 


AN OLD MAN. 


From the Youth’s Companion. 
Here in my easy chair I sit 
An old, old man before the fire, 
Deaf to all sounds of every day 
And dead to every past desire. 


Perhaps the failing outward sense 
Quickens the spirit’s inner ear, 
For sitting here before the fire 
You’d scarce believe the sounds I 
hear. 


All this long afternoon I heard 
The brook in the old orchard sing 
Just as it used to, on the farm, 
When first the grass grew green in 
Spring. 


You know that gurgling, gladsome 
The voice of water wild with glee 
When it has burst its icy bond 
And finds itself alert and free. 


The birds, too, in the beach-tree grove, 
I hear them, as in days of yore 
When I went forth at break of day, 
Call through the sunrise hush once 
more, 


And that one bird that nested high— 
I thought she had a silver throat— 
A trickle of clear melody, 
It thrills me oft, her slender note. 


My mother’s voice, too—oh, so plain 
It calls across the fading light; 
“Come children, time to leave your 
play; 
Come in the house, 
night!’’ 


*tis almost 
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Sometimes when you have left the 
room, 
And I alone am sitting here, 
I speak the answer right out loud, 
"Yes, yes, I’m coming, mother dear!’’ 


Then there’s one song comes back to 
me, 
Your mother sang it, my dear wife, 
A slender girl dressed all in white, 
First time I saw her in my life. 


She used to carol like a bird— 
’Tis an old-fashioned song, I know, 
But day by day I hear her still 
Singing, ‘‘John Anderson, my Jo.’’ 


I sometimes think that when I go 
To join her in the angel throng, 
Her voice, above the heav’nly hymn, 
Will rise once more in that loved 


song. 


An old, old man—and common speech 
But seldom reaches my dulled ear; 
Yet sitting here before the fire 
You’d scarce believe the sounds I 


hear. 
MAKTHA BAKSK UUNN. 


LIFE INSURED FOR $2,000,000. 


Onty Kine Epwarp Ncw ProsaBiy 
INSURANCE 


Carries HEAVIER 
THAN Mr. WANAMAKER. 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 


pany, through its Philadelphia agents, 
has insured L. Rodman Wanamaker, 
son of John Wanamaker, for $1,000,- 
ooo. The premium on the insurance 


is over $30,000 a year. 
This makes Mr. Wanamaker one 


of the most heavily insured private 
individuals in the world, as he car- 
ries policies for $2,000,000. His in- 
surance is said to be exceeded only 
by that of King Edward VII. John 
Wanamaker, his father, carries poli- 
cies aggregating $1,500,000, and John 
M. Mack carries $1,250,000, of which 
$1,000,000 was placed recently. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The New International Encyclopedia. 
Editors, D. C. Gilman, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and of Carnegie Institute; 
H. T. Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University; F. 
M. Colby, Professor in the New 
York University. Volumes VII. 
and VIII. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 1903. 


These new volumes of this great 
undertaking are in every respect the 
equals of their predecessors, and ful- 
fill the,promise of the earlier volumes. 
Both the Useful and the Beautiful 
hold their own in their pages, and 
call for praise and admiration from 
the busy world. 

The good taste and judgment ex- 
ercised in the selection of proper 
subject-matter and mode of treatment 
is well exhibited in such articles as 
Geology and Evolution, which will 
speak for themselves when compared 
to the articles on these subjects in 
other encyclopedias; and again the 
articles on the French Language and 
French Literature, which, while re- 
plete with interesting information, 
are nevertheless entertaining reading, 
and not a mere collection of dry 
facts, as is so often the case in such 
articles. Of course, there are por- 
tions which are simply lists of names 
and titles, but the character of the 
arrangement and of the type at once 
reveal these parts, and if not desired 
to consult them for details, they can 
be readily passed over. 

There are several articles of mili- 
tary importance in these two vol- 
umes; the ‘most comprehensive of 
which are those on Fortifications, 
Field Artillery, Explosives, Guncet- 
ton, Guns, Gunnery and Gunpowder, 
all excellent, thorough and modern. 
The military, historical, biographical 
and geographical articles are too nu- 
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merous to mention, or even properly 
indicate, but we must refer to a 
charming little notice of Frederick 
the Great, not pretending to cover 
his entire military career, or even 
his political work, but aiming simply 
at a correct presentation of the man 
and his active life. 

The biographical notices of Grant, 


Goethe, Faraday, Garibaldi and Glad- 
stone are also entertaining as well as 


instructive reading, evidently the 
work of authorities in perfect accord 
and sympathy with their subjects. 
In the domain of the Useful we 
have some very complete articles, 
such as Flour, Food, American Food 


Fishes, Gas, Gas Engines, Gold Min- 
ing, and Fuel. In the realm of the 


Beautiful there are many colored 
plates, the most striking of which are 
those of American Food Fishes, Bad- 
ges of Representative American Col- 
lege Fraternities, Edible and Poison- 
ous Fungi, Marine Gasteropods, 
Greenhouse Plants and Game Birds; 
also a number of fine engravings, 
such as excellent portraits of Grant, 


Franklin, Garibaldi, Goethe, Glad- 
stone, Faraday and Frederick the 


Great, and many reproductions of 
the world’s great works of art: the 
Roman Forum, Florence, Gainsbor- 
ough’s The Blue Boy, Gilbert’s beau- 
tiful brass gates in Florence, Ghir- 
landjo’s Nativity of the Virgin, Gi- 
orgione’s The Concert, Gloucester 
Cathedral and Grenze’s The Broken 
Pitcher. : 

Attention is also called to the com- 
plete bibliographies attached to all 
important words, and to the extreme- 
ly modern character of the historical 
and scientific articles. 

On the whole, these volumes fulfill 
the promise of the earlier ones, and 
sustain the character of the work as 
the most satisfactory for reference, 
and the most generally useful of en- 
cyclopedias. 

jl. Faw, 
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Major-GEN. COMMANDANT CHARLES HEYWOOD. 


Born in- Maine, 1839. Appointed 
from New York. Commissioned as 
Second Lieutenant, April 5, 1858; Ma- 
rine Barracks, Washington; Marine 
Barracks, Brooklyn, September 1, 
1858; on duty at Staten Island during 
quarantine riots, September 2 to ll, 
1858; frigate ‘‘Niagara,’’ special ser- 
vice employed to take captured Afri- 
cans back to Africa, September 12, 
1858; steamer “St. Louis,’”” Home 
Squadron, stationed at Greytown, 
looking after the filibuster Walker, 
December, 1858; invalided, and sent 
to Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
from Aspinwall, January, 1860; Ma- 
rine Barracks, Brooklyn, April, 1860; 
steamer ‘“Cumberland,” flagship of 
Squadron of Observation, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, September, 1860; March, 1861, 
“Cumberland” returned to Hampton 
Roads; was present at the destruction 
of Norfolk Navy Yard. Promoted to 
First Lieutenant, May, 1861; landed 
with marines at Hatteras Inlet, and 
was present at the capture of Forts 
Clark and Hatteras, August 1861. 
Promoted to Captain, November, 1861; 
was on a number of boat expeditions 
in the James River during the winter 
of 1861-2; was on board the “Cum- 
berland”’ during the fight with the 
ram ‘‘Merrimac’’ and consorts, March 
‘8, 1862, and was favorably mentioned 
by Lieutenant Morris, commanding 
officer, at the time, as follows: 


““WASHINGTON, April 12, 1862. 


“Sir:—Owing to the hurried man- 
ner in which my official report to 
Captain Radford was made, I omitted 
to mention to you the gallant con- 
duct of Lieutenant Charles Heywood, 
U. §S. Marine Corps, whose bravery 
upon the occasion of the fight with 
the ‘“‘Merrimac’’ won my highest ap. 
plause. May I respectfully ask that 
this be appended to my former re- 
port? “Very repectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
“Gro. E. MorRIS, 
“Lieutenant-Commander. 


“Hon GIDEON WELLS.”’ 

Marine Barracks, Brooklyn, 1862; 
Recruiting Rendezvous, New “York, 
July, 1862; frigate “Sabine,” special 





service, after the “Alabama,” Sep- 
tember 5, 1862; Marine Barracks, 
Brooklyn, April, 1863; ‘‘Ticonderoga,”’ 
flagship West India Flying Squadron, 
special service, after ‘Alabama,”’ 
June, 1863; Marine Barracks, Brook- 
lyn, October, 1863; applied for duty 
on board flagship ‘“Hartford,’’ and 
was ordered to command the guard 
of that vessel as Fleet Marine Officer, 
West Gulf Squadron, November, 1863; 
landed with marines of the squadron 
at the Pensacola Navy Yard to pro- 
tect government property against an 
apprehended attack; was on board 
the flagship ‘‘Hartford’’ at the battle 
of Mobile Bay, and the capture of 
Forts Morgan, Gaines, and Powell, 
ram ‘Tennessee,’ steamers ‘‘Gaines”’ 
and “Selma;’” August, 1864, had com- 
mand of two 9-inch guns, and was 
favorably mentioned by Captain 
Drayton; was ordered to take charge 
of Fort Powell after its capture, and 
remained in command, guarding 
Grant’s Pass, thirty days; ‘Hart- 
ford’’ returned home, December, 1864; 
ordered to Marine Baracks, Brook- 
lyn, January, 1865; Recruiting Ren- 
dezvous, Philadelphia, July, 1865; re- 
ceived brevets of Major and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel for distinguished gallant- 
ry in the presence of the enemy; or- 
dered to command marines at Navy 
Yard, Washington, November, 1865; 
frigate ‘“Franklin,’’ Admiral Farra- 
gut, European Station, as Fleet Ma- 
rine Officer, May 1867; Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, January, 1869; or- 
dered to command Marine Barracks, 
Washington, April 1869; ordered to 
command Marine Barracks, Norfolk, 
May, 1871; ordered to frigate ‘“Frank- 
lin,” as Fleet Marine Officer, North 
Atlantic Station, December, 1873; Jan- 
uary, 1874, was transferred to frigate 
“‘Wabash;” was attached to the ‘“Wa- 
bash”? during the naval drill at Key 
West, and had command of the Ma- 
rine.Battalion at all the drills on 
shore of the men attached to the 
squadron; detached from ‘‘Wabash,” 
May, 1874; Marine Barracks, Brook- 
lyn, June 1874; ordered to New Or- 
leans to report to Admiral Mullany 
as Fleet Marine Officer, North At- 
lantic Station, December, 1874; was 
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attached to Admiral Mullany’s staff 
during the troubles in New Orleans 
and in June, 1875, was ordered to 
command the guard of the ‘“Wor- 
cester,”’ in addition to Fleet duties; 
transferred to ‘‘Hartford,’’ January, 
1876; detached, July, 1876; Marine Bar- 
racks, Brooklyn, September, 1876. 
Promoted Major, November 1, 1876; 
ordered to command Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, December, 1876; 
July and .August, 1877, had command 
of a battalion of marines at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Reading, 
Pennsylvania, during the labor riots, 
and was honorably mentioned by 
Major-General Hancock, commanding 
division of the Atlantic. 


“Headquarters Military Division of 
the Atlantic, 
“New YorK Crry, August 13, 1877. 
“General Orders No. 46. 


“The marines now -at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, under command of Col- 
onel Heywood, when relieved by the 
detachment of United States artil- 
lery, ordered there for that purpose, 
will proceed to the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, District of Columbia, re- 
porting to the proper naval authori- 
ties. The Major-General Command- 
ing desires to express his high appre- 
ciation of the excellent conduct and 
soldierly qualities of the marines 
during the entire period of the re- 
cent disorders. Citizens and soldiers 
are united in admiration of the sol- 
dierly bearing, excellent discipline 
and devotion to duty displayed by 


them while at Baltimore, Philadel- — 


phia, and Reading. A copy of this 
order will be forwarded to the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the Navy, that 
he may be informed of the valuable 
services and arduous duties rendered 
by the marines while serving in the 
Military Division of the Atlantic. 
“By command of Major-General 
Hancock. 
(Signed) “JoHN S, WHARTON, 
“Official, Captain 19th Infantry, 
Act’g Ass’t Adj’t General. 
(Signed) “JoHN S. WHARTON, 
“Captain 19th Infantry, 
Aide-de-Camp. 


“COLONEL HEYwoop, U. S. MARINES.” 


May, 1880, ordered to command Ma 
rine Barracks, Mare Island, Cal.; de- 
tached, February, 1883, and ordered 
to command Marine Barracks Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥. Colonel Heywood, in obe- 
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dience to the following telegram, or- 
ganized and equipped a battalion of 
two hundred and fifty marines for 
duty on the Isthmus of. Panama, to 
open the transit and protect Ameri- 
can lives and property. 


“Navy DEPARTMENT, April 1, 1885. 
(Telegram). 
“COMMANDANT, Navy YARD, New YORE: 


“Every available officer and man 
from all the stations are ordered to 
report without delay at Marine Bar- 
racks, Brooklyn, for service on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

“Detail Major Heywood, four offi- 
cers, and every available man from 
the ‘Colorado,’ ‘Minnesota,’ and Bar- 
racks, to join the Pacific Mail steam- 
er in a few days, fully equipped. 

“Retain guard of ‘Omaha.’ Major 
Heywood will command the whole 
force. Letter to-morrow. 

(Signed) “C. G. McCaw py, 
“Colonel-Commandant.”’ 


Reported with battalion of two 


hundred and fifty men at the expira- 
tion of twenty-four hours from the 
date of the order, and sailed for the 
Isthmus, Arrived at Aspinwall on the 
night of the 1lith of April, 1885, and 
at six o’clock the next morning dis- 
embarked. At six o’clock the same 
night, occupied, with the entire com- 
mand, the railroad company’s build- 
ings at the Panama end of the line, 
forty-seven and a half miles distant, 
situated outside the walls of the city 
of Panama, and the transit was 
opened, The transit was kept open 
by a detachment on every train. 
Subsequently Colonel Heywood, re- 
inforced by the second battalion, and 
during the remainder of the occu- 
pation by our forces, had under his 
command nearly eight hundred ma- 
rines, besides a strong detachment 
of sailors and artillery. Colonel Hey- 
wood and his command were the first 
to arrive and the last to leave the 
Isthmus, which was only done when 
the rebel forces had surrendered and 
the Federal authority was reinstat- 
ed. 

Commanding Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March, 1888, to Jan- 
uary, 1891. Promoted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel, March 9, 1888. Appointed 
Colonel-Commandant of U. S. Marine 
Corps, January 30, 1891. Promoted 
Brigadier General, March 3, 1809. 
Promoted Major General, January 30, 


1891; Headquarters, Washington, Jan- 
uary 30, 1891, to date. 








